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THIS BASKET STARTED FROM THE FLOOR! 


Chalk up two more points for 
Seal-O-San’s Non-Slip Finish 


With a 100% slip-proof Seal-O-San finish on the 
gym floor, players whip the ball through the bas- 
ket with a great deal more confidence and skill. 


This fact has been verified by more than 5300 
coaches who regard Seal-O-San as essential for a 
successful season. The reasons are simple. 


Seal-O-San’s specially prepared ingredients provide 
positive floor traction for quick starts and stops. 
Thus, a player can dribble the full length of the 
floor, stop suddenly, pivot sharply, and shoot with 
the assurance that he will not slip, skid, or fall. With 
sure-footing assured, with floor injuries eliminated, 
development of a sure eye is made easier. 


Regardless of whether your players are shooting, 
pivoting, or passing, you'll find that non-slippery 
Seal-O-San makes a world of difference in execution. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE PROVEN IDEAL GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH .. . ITS NAME IS SEAL-O-S 


The marked improvement in footwork and team- 


work will convince you that you can’t afford to 
coach without a Seal-O-San floor. 


So help your team chalk up the victories it deserves 
by giving it a 100% slip-proof Seal-O-San finished 
floor—now. Your janitor can mop it on with ease, 
and the cost is still surprisingly low. Write today for 
an estimate and full particulars. 


fhe HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


SEALD-SAN | 


SEAL AND CYMNASIOM FLO 
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FOR GIRLS 


STYLED AND PRICED TO PLEASE YOU 


National suits rank first in style, quality and comfort, 
with hundreds of satisfied Physical Directors throughout 
the nation. 


Free suits, factory to you service and prepaid delivery 
are but a few of the many reasons why National saves 
you time and money. 


Get your copy of our new gym suit catalog No. H842 today. 
Address your letter to Miss Mary Collins. ; 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


362-372 MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, wIS. 


M 
1942 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 29 


Graduate sequences in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Cognate courses are available in the School 
of Public Health. The Department of Phy- 
siology will offer courses in the Physiology 
of Exercise designed for physical education 
graduate students. 


Special courses in physical education and recreation 
adapted to the war emergency. 


Also undergraduate activity courses for men and 
women students. Descriptive folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


M 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
June and September. A major course in 


Physical Therapy, given with the coopera- M 

tion of the School of Medicine of the Jc 

University, may be chosen at the end of Si 

two years. For young women graduates of 54 

high school, with particular qualifications. A 
College Appointment Bureau for graduates. 
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NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D. Dean re 

42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. m 
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OFFERS OFFICIAL 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 
backboard—the only type now recognized 
as “Official” by the National Basketball Com- 
mittee of the United States and Canada. The 
Medart Backboard fully meets official speci- 
fications and is fabricated of one piece of 
steel, strongly braced and priced within the 
reach of all. Be ready for the new season. 
Replace your old equipment without delay. 


White fon Catalog 


Fred MEDART 


3538 DeKalb Street St. vane, 
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An Onen Letter to the Members 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


from 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, President © 


DeEaR COLLEAGUES: 


This is an urgent appeal for your most active co- 
operation and aid in fulfilling the pledge made by 
your Board of Directors to promote in every possible 
way the National Physical Fitness Program sponsored 
by the United States Office of Civilian Defense under 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s supervision and Mr. 
John B. Kelly’s direction. Please read carefully the 
Statement made by the Board of Directors on pages 
547 and 548 of the December JourNaL or HEALTH 
AND PHuysIcAL EDUCATION. 

Soon you will receive from Doctor Hiram A. Jones, 
Coordinator of the Program through Schools and 
Colleges, definite recommendations for gearing our 
modern programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation into the National Physical Fitness Move- 
ment, through the Division of Physical Fitness of the 
United States Office of Civilian Defense. These rec- 
ommendations are being developed by the Coordi- 
nators of the Program through Schools and Colleges 
with the assistance of consultants in various phases of 
our profession. Meanwhile, however, please exert your 
personal influence in maintaining keen perspective and 
a high degree of intelligent morale with reference to 
the functions of education in the present crisis. 

Extend through all channels the point of view that 
the war demands the development of total fitness on 
the part of every individual in the United States. This 
total fitness is essential to the maintenance of our 
democratic ideal. It entails the maximum development 
of the physical, mental, social, and spiritual well-being 
of boys and girls, of men and women. This maximum 
development is directed primarily through education. 
To limit, to narrow, or to curtail our educational op- 
portunities unnecessarily is to forego the possible de- 
velopment of those qualities of fitness which are essen- 
tial if we are to endure as a free and democratic people. 

-The war, according to President Roosevelt, is to be 
a long war and will demand great personal sacrifices 
from each of us. Let us bear in mind, therefore, both 
immediate and remote goals as we endeavor to make 
our contributions effective in promoting physical and 
social fitness through intensifying broad, sound, and 
universal programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation with their implications for the development 
of the total fitness which our Nation needs. 

To the students and adult groups under your super- 
vision, stress the importance of more assiduous appli- 
cation to the development of total fitness through 
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present educational opportunities. Only through such 
intelligent and thoroughgoing preparation can their 
services be significant and effective when they are 
needed on educational, military, economic, industrial, 
and home fronts. 

Let us continue to serve and to strengthen our Local, 
State, District, and National Associations for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Extend your ef- 
forts. to increase membership in our Associations and 
to stimulate professional growth through active leader- 
ship, committee work, attendance at conferences, and 
all other media. 

The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation is a thoroughgoing, year- 
round organization. Important and’ spectacular to be 
sure, the Association’s annual spring convention is in 
reality the climax, therefore, of each preceding year’s 
work, 

This day-in, day-out activity of the Association is 
carried on through many channels. Its legislative body 
—the Board of Directors—works in close cooperation 
with the Executives in the Washington and Ann Arbor 
offices. The important functions of these various offi- 
cers of the Association, however, are supplemented 
quietly but steadily by the work of the officers of the 
many Sections and Divisions comprising the Associa- 
tion, and of the representatives from its affiliated or- 
ganizations. In addition, hundreds of Association 
members serve on all-year and continuing projects 
sponsored by the various Sections, and on the Com- 
mittees representing the Association as a whole. Some- 
what in the background but of equal significance is the 
enduring service rendered the Association by each in- 
dividual member through a daily job well done. Thus 
do our combined efforts enhance and strengthen the 
profession for which the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation stands. 

In thinking of our many Association Committees, 
I am reminded of the origin of this useful term. The 
etymology of “committee” indicates that the word is 
derived from two ancient Latin words—umittere, mean- 
ing “to send” and com, meaning “with” or “along.” 
Committee, therefore, was first used to designate those 
individuals who were “sent along” for the execution 
of any important commission. Hence, truly is the 
growth of our Association promoted through the united 
efforts of those who work together because of a mutual 
commitment to a worth-while task. 

Every member of our Association should be familiar 
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with the work undertaken by its committees and with 
the policies which govern their operation. This is to 
acquaint you with the committees of the Association 
as a whole. Space does not permit inclusion of the 
committees sponsored by the Sections and Divisions 
comprising our Association, but information pertain- 
ing to their work may be secured from the officers of 
these respective units. 

When our National Association was reorganized at 
the meetings in Atlantic City last spring, we ceased to 
‘operate on the basis of the old- Constitution and By- 
Laws. Officially, therefore, all Association Committees 
were automatically discontinued. The new Board of 
Directors made a careful and thorough study of the 
reports of all Association Committees and established 
certain general policies pertinent to their operation. To 
avoid confusion and possible misunderstanding and to 
insure careful evaluation, it was agreed that: 


1. Each Association Committee should revise (or 
establish) a Code of Operation—in keeping with the 
new Constitution and in conformance with a stand- 
ardized outline—to be approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


2. All reports of Association committees should be 
submitted to the Board of Directors for official action. 


3. <All reports of Association committees—except 
in emergency situations—should be available to the 
members of the Board of Directors at least thirty days 
before any official action is to be taken. 


4. <All joint Committees of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and other national organizations should be considered 
as committees of the Association as a whole. 

5. A Committee report shall not be published in 
whole or in part until such a report has received ap- 
proval from the Board of Directors. 

Under the revised Constitution and By-Laws, there 
are two kinds of Association committees—Standing 
and President's. President’s Committees are appointed 
by the President and serve during the year of his 
administration. Standing Committees are appointed by 
the President upon the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors and continue from year to year. Membership 
on Standing Committees is based upon rotating, three- 
year terms and two consecutive terms are not per- 
mitted. For the purpose of initiating the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan, some members of the present Standing 
Committees were appointed for one year, some for 
two years, and some for three years of service. 

In making appointments upon Association commit- 
tees this year, your President and Board of Directors 
endeavored to secure representatives from the various 
State and District Associations and to balance, where- 
ever feasible, the representation from the three areas 
of health, physical education, and recreation. Further 
care was exercised in appointing individuals represen- 


tative of all educational levels as well as those whose 


special intérests and abilities qualified them for service 
upon specific committees. An effort was made also, 
to have a somewhat equal distribution of men and 


women among the personnel of our various committees 

Early in September, definite functions were estab. 
lished for each committee of our National Association, 
These functions were developed as the result of g 
study of reports and codes of previous committees 
recommendations of the respective committee chairs 
men, suggestions from individual members of the Board 
of Directors, and official action of the Board as a whole 
Prior to the final approval of committee functions, each 
specific chairman and the members of the Board of 
Directors were asked to evaluate the functions jg 
terms of their feasibility, comprehensiveness of scope, 
and immediate or ultimate value to the Association 
as well as to the Local, State, and District Associations 
comprising it. 

Please read the functions of each Committee care. 
fully. Consider them in terms of what their accom. 
plishment may mean to you as an individual or as a 
member of the professional unit to which you belong, 
Call upon the Chairmen of our Committees as consult 
ants or advisers in their particular areas of endeavor, 
Watch for their progress and final reports, and use 
the results of their year’s study for the advancement 
of our profession. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Aquatic Leadership 


Personnel: 


T. K. Cureton, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Midwest District.* 

F. W. Luehring, Eastern. 

Jack Hewitt, Northwest. 

David Armbruster, Central. 

Charles Silvia, Eastern. 

C. P. L. Nicholls, Southwest. 

Carroll Bryant, Eastern. 

Michael Peppe, Midwest. 

Fred Lanoue, Southern. 

Norman Engleson, Eastern. 

Tex Robertson, Southern. 


Functions: 


Matt Mann, Midwest. 
Charles Walker, Southwest. 
R. J. H. Kiphuth, Eastern. 
Alfred Neuschaefer, Eastern. 
Anne Avery Smith, Eastern, 
Harriett G. McCormick, 
Eastern. 
Grace Daviess, Midwest. © 
Virginia Horne, Midwest. 
Helen Starr, Central. 
Marjorie Camp, Central. 
Helen Corrubia, Southern. 
Emily Hearne Cate, Southern, 


1. To develop standards in the field of aquatie 
leadership which can be endorsed by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec 


reation. 


2. To disseminate and to promote such standards 
for adoption by institutions offering training in this 
field in an endeavor to improve the quality of aquatic 


leadership at all levels. 


Committee on Cooperative Study of Professional 


Education 


Personnel: 


E. C. Davis, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 
Eastern. 

Dorothy Ainsworth, Eastern. 

Vaughn Blanchard, Midwest. 


Elizabeth Halsey, Central. 

Clair V. Langton, Northwest. 

W. H. Orion, Southwest. 

Katherine Montgomery, 
Southern. 


* Hereafter the word “District” is omitted after Central. Eastern, Midwest, 
Northwest, Southern, and Southwest in order to avoid repetition. 
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Immediate Functions: 
1. To present at the 1942 National Convention a 
detailed and comprehensive outline of the program of 


the Committee to be followed in execution of its func- 


tions. 
2. To complete at least one or more additional 


projects of the program during the fiscal year of 1941- 
42. 
General Functions: 

1. To discover the existing conditions in the es- 
sential areas of graduate and undergraduate profes- 
sional education in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

2..To determine better practices in the essential 
areas of graduate and undergraduate professional edu- 
cation in health, physical education, and recreation. 

3. To serve in an advisory capacity to individuals 
and institutions seeking aid in professional education 
in health, physical education, and recreation. 

4. To sponsor and aid in responsible researches re- 
lated to undergraduate and graduate professional edu- 
cation in health, physical education, and recreation. 


Committee on Honor Awards 


Personnel: 
Helen Hazelton, Chairman, A. C. Pelton, Northwest. 
Purdue University, La- Emil Rath, Midwest. 


J. H. Morrison, Central. 
Fannie Shaw, Southern. 
John Bovard, Southwest. 


fayette, Indiana; Midwest. 
James E. Rogers, Eastern. 
F. W. Luehring, Eastern. 
Functions: . 

1. To solicit and to invite nominations for the Honor 
Award of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

2. To study and to evaluate the qualifications of 
each candidate nominated. 

3. To study and to evaluate the qualifications of all 
persons considered for the Honor Award in the past. 

4. To select candidates for the Honor Award. 

5. To investigate the possibility and probable ex- 
pense of distributing an attractive brochure pertinent 
to the background and achievements of the candidates 
at the opening session of the National Convention at 
which these awards are presented. 

6. To draw up recommendations to present to the 
Subcommittee of the Board of Directors to study 
Honor Awards. 

7. To prepare biographies and secure pictures of 
Honor Award Fellows for the JourNAL or HEALTH 
AND PuystcaL Epucation to be published preferably 
in the June issue. 


Committee on Motion Pictures 


Personnel: 
Pauline Brooks Williamson, Harold R. Crook, Midwest 
Chairman, Metropolitan Ray Conger, Eastern. 


Francois D’Eliscu, Eastern. 
C. W. Davis, Southwest. 
Jeanie M. Pinckney, Southern. 
Charles Cranford, Eastern. 


Life Insurance Company, 
New York; Eastern. 
Mrs. Louise Kjellstrom, 
Eastern. 
Functions: 
1. To determine what educational films are avail- 
able in the field of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 
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2. To evaluate these films in accordance with es- 
tablished criteria. 

3. To indicate specific areas in which satisfactory 
films are not now available. 

4. To suggest improved methods of facilitating the 
distribution of study. 

5. To study and recommend methods of utilizing 
films in courses of study. 

6. To serve as a clearing house for the various Sec- 
tion Committees of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the 
motion picture committees of other educational or- 
ganizations. 

7. To secure consultants in other fields as necessary. 

8. To publicize available films through publications 
of State, District, and National Associations for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

9. To stimulate the presentation of satisfactory edu- 
cational films in conjunction with State, District, and 
National Association conferences. 

Committee on Nominations 
Personnel: 


David K. Brace, Chairman, 
University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas; Southern. 

Ralph Piper, Central. 

George Ayars, Eastern. 


Ben Miller, Midwest. 
Helen G. Smith, Northwest. 
A. W. Hobt, Southern. 
John Bovard, Southwest. 


Functions: 

1. To discover individuals—according to the pro- 
cedures outlined in the Constitution—from among the 
membership of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation who are qualified 
to serve as President-Elect. 

2. To review the list of previous office holders in 
the organization. 

3. To consider carefully the qualifications of each 
candidate recommended. 

4. To nominate at least three individuals for this 
office, securing from these nominees an expression of 
willingness to serve if elected. 

5. To present the names of candidates for President- 
Elect to the Representative Assembly at its annual 
meeting. 


Committee on Permanent Historical Exhibits 


Personnel: 
Agnes Wayman, 
Barnard College, 
York; Eastern. 
W. G. Anderson, Eastern 
Carl Schrader, Eastern 
James E. Rogers, Eastern 


Chairman, F. W. Luehring, Eastern 

New  S. C. Staley, Midwest 

Louise Strachan, Eastern 

Mrs. Kathleen W. Wootten, 
Southern. 


Functions: 

1. To endeavor to locate all historical materials, 
equipment, publications, records, archives, etc., pertain- 
ing to the various phases and stages in the development 
of health, physical education, and recreation. 

2. To sponsor and stimulate the preservation of all 
materials pertinent to the historical backgrounds of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

3. To encourage organizations, institutions, and in- 
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dividuals to develop and display, on their own premises, 
current and permanent exhibits as a means of promot- 
ing a better understanding of our program and of our 
field. 

4. To compile and disseminate information regard- 
ing permanent historical exhibits in the possession of 
individuals and of institutions which are available for 
purposes of visitation. 

5. To stimulate an appreciation for the historical 
backgrounds of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion through articles published in State, District, and 
National Association publications pertaining to the 
work undertaken by the Permanent Historical Exhibits 
Committee. 

6. To recommend to the Board of Directors means 
of collecting, location, and probable costs for the pres- 
ervation of historical materials in the form of Perma- 
nent Historical Exhibits of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Resolutions Committee 
Personnel: 


Editorial Board. 


Personnel: 

W. W. Patty, Chairman, In- 
diana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; Midwest 

George Gloss, Southern. 

S. C. Staley, Midwest. 


Mabel Lee, Central. 

Ruth Glassow, Midwest. 

Arthur Steinhaus, Midwest. 

Jeanie M. Pinckney, South. 
ern. 


C. Harry Edwards, Chairman, 
State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Augusta Maine; 


Bernice Moss, Southwest. 
Simon McNeely, Southern. 
Carl Nordly, Central. 


Eastern. Florence Lawson, Midwest. 
Ralph Leighton, Northwest. Gilbert F. Loebs, Eastern. 
Functions: 


1. To act as a clearing house for resolutions sug- 
gested by individual members or groups of members 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

2. To prepare in advance timely and opportune 
resolutions. 


3. To present resolutions to the Representative As- 
sembly for legislative action during the annual con- 
vention of the National Association. 


Constitution Committee 
Personnel: 


C. L. Brownell, Chairman, 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New 
York; Eastern. 

Ellis Champlin, Eastern. 

C. J. Alderson, Southern. 


Functions: 

1. To edit the Constitution and By-Laws in accord- 
ance with provisions adopted by the Representative 
Assembly. 

2. To clarify provisions of the Constitution and By- 
Laws and to remove ambiguities. 

3. To publish the Constitution and By-Laws in its 


present form in the September 1941 issue of the 
JourRNAL. 


4. To revise the Constitution and By-Laws, present- 
ing same to the Representative Assembly for action 
at the 1942 Convention. 


5. To serve in an advisory capacity to Officers, Board 
of Directors, and Representative Assembly to prevent 
violation of provisions contained in the Constitution 
and By-Laws. 


Ben Miller, Midwest 

Pauline Frederick, Southwest. 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
Central. 

Clair V. Langton, Northwest. 

Helen Coops, Midwest. 


Lois Fahs, Eastern. 
J. F. Williams, Eastern. 


Functions: 

1. To study report of special Editing Committee fo; 
the Promotion Handbook and to make recommenda. 
tions to the Board of Directors for action. 7 

2. To study materials prepared for publication by 
Health Instruction Section and to make recommenda. 
tions to the Board of Directors for action. 

3. To consider carefully the 1941 report of the Edi- 
torial Policies Committee and to make recommenda- 
tions pertaining to it to the Board of Directors for 
action. 

4. To determine policies concerned with all publica. 
tions of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation subject to approval by the 
Board of Directors. Such policies might refer to: 

a) Feasible number of issues of the JouRNAL pet 
year. This recommendation should be based upon a 
study of comparable professional magazines, considera- 
tion of expenditure in relation to income, etc. 

b) Feasible approximate number of pages in each 
issue of the JouRNAL and of the Research Quarterly 
based upon consideration of factors as in (a) above. 

c) Annual emphasis given to general content areas 
covered by articles. 

d) Approximate emphasis given to various Divis- 
ions, Sections, etc. 

e) Suggested topics for editorials. 

f) Securing of articles on specific topics by out 
standing individuals both within and outside the pro- 
fession. 

g) The advisability of retaining or discontinuing 
certain regular features of the JoURNAL as well as the 
addition of new features. 

h) The setting up of machinery for approving ar- 
ticles appearing in our professional publications and 
so upgrading their quality. 


H. S. Hoyman, Northwest. 


General Policies Committee 

Personnel: 

F. W. Cozens, Chairman, 
University of California, 
Los Angeles; Southwest. 

C. H. McCloy, Central. 


Function: 

To serve the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in an advisory ca- 
pacity through recommendations to the Board of Di- 
rectors with regard to matters of policy affecting the 
organization and operation of the Association as a 
whole, or of the Divisions and Sections comprising it. 


Margaret Bell, Midwest. 
Hiram Jones, Eastern. 
Harry L. Scott, Southern. 
Edna Bailey, Southwest. 


Necrology Committee 

Personnel: 
Dorothy Ainsworth, Chair- 
man, Smith College, 


Northampton, Massachu- 


setts; Eastern. 
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C. D. Giauque, Midwest. 
Willard Greim, Central. 
Pauline Frederick, Southwest. 


Functions: 


L. J. Sparks, Northwest. 
Grace Jones, Eastern. 
Jessie Garrison, Southern. 


1. To collect and disseminate information concern- 


ing deceased members of the profession, with an 
emphasis on obituaries, for publication in the JouRNAL. 

2. To establish a closer relationship between the 
National Necrology Committee and the State and 
District Associations for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, to insure: 

a) The preparation of obituaries for deceased mem- 
bers from among all constituents of State and District 
Associations. 

b) The publication of obituaries of prominent na- 
tional leaders in State and District Association news- 
letters and bulletins where such publication seems 
feasible. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 


Committee on Foreign Relations 
Personnel: 


Sally Lucas Jean, Chairman, 
Health Education Secre- 
tariat, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; Eastern. 

Josephine Rathbone, Eastern. 

Joseph Raycroft, Eastern. 

John Brown, Jr., Eastern. 

Margaret Brown, Eastern. 

Samuel Ingram, Eastern. 


Functions: 


Agnes R. Wayman, Eastern. 
William Ralph LaPorte, 
Southwest. 


Mrs. Robert (W. Warner) 


Barber, Midwest. 
Ruth Atwell, Eastern. 
Marisa Luisiardo, South 

America. 

Maurice Clay, Southern. 


in the United States who have worth-while contribu- 
tions in the field of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation in State, District, and National Association 
activities. 

8. To invite those of our profession engaged in 
health, physical education, and recreation in Pan-Ameri- 
can countries to attend our National Convention in 
New Orleans, April 15-18. 


Committee on Job Analyses of President, 
Executive-Secretary, and Editor 
Personnel: 


W. L. Hughes, Chairman, 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New 
York City; Eastern. 

Ellis Champlin, Vice-Chair- 
man, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New 
York; Eastern. 


Jay B. Nash, Eastern. 

A. H. Pritzlaff, Midwest. 

Bernice Moss, Southwest. 

Pauline Brooks Williamson, 
Eastern. 

F. W. Cozens, Southwest. 


Functions: 

1. To conduct a thorough and an objective job an- 
alysis of each of the offices of President, Executive- 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Editor. 

2. To clarify the professional services tod be rendered 
by each office. 

3. To make specific recommendations to the Board 
of Directors regarding any possible improvements so 
that workers in the field will receive the maximum pos- 
sible professional service. 


Committee on Legislation and Preparedness 


1. To foster improved . foreign relationships, with 
particular emphasis upon those with countries com- 
prising the Western Hemisphere, through a keener 
appreciation and a better understanding of such coun- 
tries. 

2. To cooperate with other educational groups, such 
as the New Education Fellowship, who are also inter- 
ested in developing better foreign relations. 

3. To foster international contacts of a professional 
nature—such contacts include: 

a) Assistance in opening up and in helping fill posi- 
tions in health, physical education, and recreation in 
foreign fields. 

b) Establishment of contacts with such agencies as 
can assist in carrying out a plan of interchange of stu- 
dents and instructors of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

c) Assistance in the organization of tours or vaca- 
tion trips with visitation to schools of health and physi- 
cal education. 

4. To sponsor a reciprocal dissemination of literature 
and materials in the field of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 

5. To promote the translation of outstanding Amer- 
ican literature in the field of health, physical education, 
and recreation into other languages. 

6. To encourage the translation of outstanding for- 
eign literature in the field of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation into the English language. 

7. To encourage the use of foreign groups residing 
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Personnel: 


J. F. Williams, Chairman, 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New 
York City; Eastern. 

A. H. Pritzlaff, Vice-Chair- 
man, Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mid- 
west. 

Hiram A. Jones, Executive- 
Secretary, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Al- 
bany, New York; Eastern. 

J. B. Nash, Member-at-Large, 
New York University, 
New York City ;. Eastern. 

Helen Manley, Central. 

Elizabeth Halsey, Central. 

Carl Nordly, Central. 


George Ayars, Eastern. 

H. Harrison Clarke, Eastern. 

Joseph Cahn, Eastern. 

Grover Mueller, Eastern. 

William Saunders, Eastern. 

West Altenburg, Midwest. 

Helen Hazelton, Midwest. 

L. W. Irwin, Midwest. 

Elizabeth Rodgers, Midwest. 

Helen N. Smith, Midwest. 

A. C. Pelton; Northwest. 

Eva Seen, Northwest. 

David Brace, Southern. 

Katherine Montgomery, 
Southern. 

Louise Cobb, Southwest. 

E. H. Trethaway, Southwest. 

Rosalind Cassidy, Southwest. 


Functions: 


1. To place clearly and concisely before the mem- 
bership of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation a statement of the spe- 
cific functions of adequate programs of health, physical 
education, and recreation with reference to their impli- 
cations for préparedness and national defense. 

2. To stimulate in individuals comprising the mem- 
bership of the National Association such a thorough 
belief in contributions of adequate programs of health, 
physical education, and recreation to preparedness and 
National defense that every opportunity will be sought 
to convince groups outside the profession of values 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Playgrounds 6a 


y 
NICANOR MIRANDA 


Head of the Division of Education and Recreation 


ARKS and playgrounds for children have been feature 
D:: the program for beautifying Sao Paulo City, anj 

in addition to those in the residential districts, th 
largest and best equipped have been planned for the facton 
sections, where they can be of most benefit to the childre 
of the poorer classes. The most active development jy 
this field has taken place during the last five years, sing 
the organization of the Department of Culture. 


These parks are in charge of trained assistants and ar 
open to children from three to twelve years old, who fing 
there sympathetic help and leadership. The experimen 
has proved that even the very mixed and cosmopolita 
nature of the working classes in Sao Paulo has been mw 
problem, and that these little Paulistas have joined ead 
other in play and work without the slightest unpleasant 
ness or prejudice. Daily attendance at these parks i 
quite voluntary, and ranges from 150 at the smallest t 
1000 at the largest of them. 


When the Municipality decided to create playgrounds 
it was noticed right at the start, the necessity of establish 
ing a doctrine for the work it was to perform. This doe 
trine would not only define the nature of a new service 
of the city but also embody a program of action. 


It was necessary, before all, to modify the idea existing 
with the majority of the population and which today ur 
fortunately still persists, that playgrounds are fields, with 
shelters, porches, and playground apparatus where chil 
dren play. A true conception should be established. It was 
then we decided to define playgrounds as public parks, 
where through recreation and organized games children 
are educated, giving the program, at the same time, all 
the necessary social assistance. 


Based on this conception, we gave the playgrounds 4 
triple aim: to assist, to educate, and to recreate, giving 
them their own organization, in accordance with our 
“milieu,” with our people, but principally in accordance 
with the real necessities of the child of the city of Sao 
Paulo. The experience of a few months was sufficient to 
conclude that the most urgent need of the child was “to 
be assisted.’’ Ways of assistance were therefore organized: 
medical, dental, and nutritional. 

Educational and recreational activities include gymnastics, 
games, pageants, tournaments, contests, clubs, music, sing- 


The pictures on these pages show representations of Amazonian 
legends inspired by the folklore material in the Department of 
Culture of Sao Paulo. In the panel at left are, top to bottom, 
birds of the Amazon, general view of the dramatization, and 
“virapuru,”” a famous bird in Amazonian folklore. 
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(Brazil) 


ing, modelling, drawing, handicraft, trips, festivals, and 
the provision of library facilities. 

The essential characteristic of the playgrounds, though, 
is the social assistance that the Municipality of Sao Paulo 
affords the children of the slums. That is really what con- 
stitutes one of its most expressive originalities. 

“The medical assistance is intimately related to health 
education: preventive medicine before correctional medi- 
cine, acting to strengthen the child so that it is not neces- 
sary to cure him later. The medical service has generally 
two forms: the previous inspection of the child and the 
systematic examination. It is obvious that the first care 
of the management of the service consists in preventing, 
in every way, the playground from becoming a focus of 
contagious diseases. The statistics show that the most 
frequent diseases in the proletaire child are: pediculosis, 
influenza, trachoma, tonsilitis, common cold, whooping 
cough, scabies, chicken pox, mumps (epidemic paratitis), 
measles, acute conjunctivitis, diphteris, syphilis, tuberculo- 
sis, and scarlet fever, the majority of these illnesses being 
contagious. 

The isolation of the child becomes necessary, but that 
is not enough. The necessary medicines are then admin- 
istered and medical assistance is given to the poor in their 
homes. When necessary, the child is sent to specialized 
clinics or to public specialized services, such as in the case 
of tuberculosis or trachoma. Concomitantly, the parents 
are made to realize the advantages of having the child fre- 
quent the playground, once he is cured. 

The healthy child is submitted to periodic medical ex- 
aminations to determine the most adequate hygienic and 
dietetic regimen for him, and for guidance in directing his 
physical education, games, and other activities of the pro- 
gram of recreation. 

Health education is the primary function of the sanitary 
teacher, first auxiliary to the doctor and the efficient helper 
of the teacher for gymnastics, games, and recreation. Only 
the continuous observation and guidance of the sanitary 
teacher can bring the child to a satisfactory state of health, 
instilling at the same time healthy, hygienic habits. 

Food assistance is another great benefit the Municipality 
of Sao Paulo has given the slum children. Statistics showed 
that more than 60 per cent of the children inscribed in the 
playgrounds showed symptoms of under-nutrition in conse- 
quence of pathologic, feeding, hygienic, or social causes ; 
it became necessary to teach them the rules of correct 
eating, at the same time showing them the most advisable 
substances for their state of health. The children receive 
twice daily a light meal composed of milk, bread, butter, 


At right, top to bottom: Amazonian horn beetles and two views 
of “Praios,” a folkloric dance of northeastern Brazil. 
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banana, guava or peach, cheese, and honey, which is 
given them in an attempt to correct their faulty nutri- 
tion. 

The care of the children’s teeth completes the social 
program which the Sao Paulo Municipality has decided 
to put into action. With the help of the municipal 
odontologic service it was possible to organize a plan 
of dental assistance, for the majority of the children 
have no means to have their teeth attended to. 

All these services have a most important character- 
istic. A frequent contact with the children’s mothers, 
explaining, educating and guiding them, makes them 
the most sincere and enthusiastic cooperators with the 
social aims and procedures of the playgrounds. 

The object in view of the Sao Paulo Municipality 
is to prepare men physically and morally strong, not 
fragments of men, citizens for the country of tomor- 
row. Health education thus represents a continuous 
and primary object. 

In the furtherance of this program, the superintend- 
ents of this service had to fight against erroneous ideas 
and precepts, put forth by people without proper 
knowledge of modern ideas of education in play- 
grounds. They insisted that the main object of these 
playgrounds was to administer physical training and 
that only, thus forgetting the modern theories today 
accepted by the most civilized countries, mainly in the 
United States, that physical education means medical 
assistance, health control, nutrition clinics, hygienic 
education, diet prescriptions, social service, and scien- 
tific researches related to the child, his family, and 
conditions of “milieu.” The most serious work of 
physical education will be of very little worth if spe- 
cial care is not given to the moral and individual 
health of the pupil, one of the main goals of that science. 

The park equipment includes a grassy lawn, a shel- 


ter with rooms for instructor and doctor and wig 
showers and lavatories, and a small tank and fountaj 
for paddling. Also among the outdoor equipment ay 
swings, see-saws, slides, turn-abouts, and sand boxe 
Games are taught and teams have been organized fy 
competition with other parks and with the public anj 
private schools. 

The children have been helped with suitable cloth 
ing in the form of jerseys, knickers, singlets, anj 
tennis shoes. Over three thousand play uniforms, j 
red and white, have been furnished. 

Educationally, the children have access to smal 
libraries in each park which already boast three hup 
dred juvenile books each. The principles of repre 
sentative government are practically illustrated by a 
interesting system of child government. Elections ar 
held to select various officers, team captains, and the 
staffs of the mimeographed magazines which are pub 
lished by the children of each park. 


Physical training is not meant to form athletes and 
gymnasts, as is thought by many, but to give the ind- 
vidual personal and social efficiency, so that he ma 
become a useful and valuable subject of the community 
to which he belongs. Thus, health education takes a 
most important place, with a most vital object, espe 
cially nowadays, when life claims a real titanic energy 
from practically every human being. The immediate 
results of this treatment are ratlier meager in view d 
the circumstances and of the fact that one cannot form 
a hygienic consciousness in a relatively short space a 
time. Satisfactory results can be obtained only when 
those in charge of such noble tasks have perseverance, 
constance, and devotion. It is a slow and tiring task, 
which threatens often to discourage its agents. Only 
a sincere enthusiasm will keep them watchful and de 
voted to their mission. we 


At left, girls representing Indian women of the Amazon region; at right, an Indian dialogue. 
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The Functions of a School Health 


Service in Community Living 


By 


GEORGE T. PALMER, Dr.P.H. 


Deputy Commissioner, Department of Health 
New York City 


health of all of us—best be protected? These 

questions constantly challenge the public health 
administrator. The way these questions are answered 
is of vital importance to everyone. 

The primary responsibility, it would seem to me, is 
upon the individual himself. He must have a desire 
for good health and a willingness to do his part in 
maintaining it. 

But we all recognize that the individual person needs 
help to be healthy. And he does receive a great deal 
of help from governmental departments and from other 
sources. The list is imposing as we review them. 


ie can health—your health, my health, the 


Health Protection a Community Job 


There is a department of welfare to aid those in need 
of material assistance, to supply nourishing food and 
clothing. There is a department of hospitals to care 
for the sick and restore them to health. There is the 
department of education which has a vital interest in 
the health and safety of the school child. And let us 
not forget the department of water supply which assures 
us of the safety of the water that we draw from the 
tap; the department of public works which operates 
sewage disposal plants to lessen the pollution of our 
waterways and beaches; the department of sanitation 
which removes our waste materials and disposes of 
them; the department of parks which provides oppor- 
tunities for healthful recreation ; the police department 
which guards our safety against traffic marauders; the 
fire department which insists on safe building construc- 
tion and saves us from fires; the planning commission 
which looks ahead to give us more open space for our 
homes and working places; housing authorities which 
are getting rid of slum dwellings and building us more 
livable domiciles. There is the department of public 
health, clothed with legal authority and officially desig- 
nated to enact measures to protect health. 

There are the voluntary agencies devoted to health 
protection, such as nursing and other health associa- 
tions. 

And let us not forget the first line of defense—that 
great body of private practitioners of medicine and den- 


A paper presented before the Seventy-First Annual Convention of the Amer- 


ican Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J., February 1941. 
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tistry to whom so many of us turn for advice and 
counsel and assistance in keeping well and in aborting 
sickness. Each and all contribute to our health and 
well-being. 


School Health a Part of Community 


School administrators today are looking beyond the 
child in school. They are thinking and planning for 
education on a wider scale for the out-of-school youth 
and the adult as well. 

So it is with the public health administrator. It is 
not just the mother who comes to the baby health sta- 
tion for a feeding formula or those who receive an 
injection of an anti-luetic agent at a syphilis clinic, who 
command his attention. He is also interested in the 
other folks back home. He is interested in how people 
live, why they become sick. He is interested in the 
underlying causes of sickness, in how sickness can be 
prevented. 

For this is the public health officer’s responsibility— 
to prevent illness, to protect the public against the sick 
and the causes that make for sickness. Thus his activi- 
ties are directed at widespread immunization and other 
control measures against communicable disease, the 
elimination of environmental hazards, the safeguarding 
of food and drink, the upbuilding of individual health 
and vigor through sounder popular understanding. 

In conserving the health of all the population, the 
public health administrator is deeply concerned with 
that one-seventh of the population—the children of 
school age. He sees the unusual opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with the’ health problems of this 
age group and of assisting in their solution. He sees 
the opportunities for this large group to be educated 
in health practices, and, through these contacts, a wider 
circle of the adult members of families. 

What are the specifics of a health program for the 
school age child? There are differences of opinion as 
to what city department should carry this responsibility. 
The health administrator sees it clearly as within his 
broad scope. There are others, as is expressed in the 
publication of The Educational Policies Commission 
entitled Social Services and the Schools, who would 
place medical and dental examinations and the home 
follow-up in the lap of the school authorities, medical 
diagnosis and treatment with parents, and control of 
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communicable disease with the department of health. 
Practically it is not so easy to box off these fields of 
action. It is a team work job, a problem in integration. 
But let us think not in terms of departments but in 
the broader terms of the health of the child. 


The School a Unique Opportunity for 
Health Promotion 

First, what are the characteristics of this age group 
as a basis for planning for an appropriate health pro- 
gram? Admission to school is a period when children 
are for the first time housed collectively for a part of 
the day away from home. It is a period characterized 
by the lowest mortality throughout the life span. It is 
a period when the child handicapped from earlier in- 
juries or accidents and thrown in with many children 
senses restrictions in the unlimited use of his physical 
and mental faculties. It is a period of continuing physi- 
cal and mental growth-and development. It is a time 
when the child meets, usually for the first time, real 
competition and is subjected to greater physical and 
mental strain. It is a time when medical guidance and 
corrective care may forestall permanent handicaps. It 
is a period of concentrated attention to learning. It is 
a time when a strong bond of interest prevails between 
the family and a public agency. These conditions con- 
front the child just entering school, but apply equally 
as well to the entire period of his school career. 

That is a statement of the problem. What are the 
steps to be taken to meet these problems in the interest 
of health? We must first have an eye for the safety 
of children against the hazards of school life—safety 
while going back and forth to school, safety in school, 
safety against crowding, at play, against fire, against 
fatigue, against overheating and underheating in the 
schoolroom, against under-lighting, against a school 
regime that necessitates hastily swallowed lunches. 

There must be some planning against the uncontrolled 
spread of communicable disease. 

There must be some provision for securing adjust- 
ment, mental and physical, of the handicapped child to 
his limitations, some effort to mitigate these limitations 
in so far as is humanly possible. 

This period of physical and mental growth and de- 
velopment should be seized upon to detect unfavorable 
indications, acquaint parents with their significance, 
and guide parents in checking their adverse trend. 


Essentials in the Medical Examination 


There should be included in the curriculum some 
attention to personal health and some understanding 
of the ways of using the community facilities for the 
protection of health. This instruction, while directed 
at children, should be planned so as to reach back into 
the home as well. 

Now we could spend time in outlining the various 
individual procedures and organization to realize these 
aims. But with this, as administrators, we are all more 
or less familiar. It would seem more to the point if 
we directed our thoughts to certain ways of doing this 
work, which would bring us closer to a realization of 
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our ultimate aim—better health for the community, 
With this as the ball, and with our eyes on the ball, 


may I offer observations on some of our practices jn ¥ 


the school health service field? In doing so I am dray,. 
ing on a recent experience over a period of four years 
in New York City in trying to re-examine our pring 
ples and procedures, and I am also drawing on former 
experiences in surveying and studying health work in 
schools and cities throughout the country. 

First, the medical and dental examination of chil. 
dren. This is a widely accepted service. Ideally it 
would be best if all families were able to maintain a 
close and frequent contact with the private practitioner, 
and if all private practitioners would render thorough 
and conscientious service. But all families are not able 
to do this and some, though able, do not do this. Even 
so, should we not make every effort to induce those 
who are able, to accept this personal responsibility ? 

It does not appear that we have exhausted these 
possibilities. In other words, haven’t we been too prone 
to assume the load within the school health staff? There 
is evidence that the school health service could unburden 
itself of a substantial load by making greater use of the 
existing facilities in the community. As a first princi- 
ple, therefore, I would propose that the school health 
program should be definitely organized to make the 
fullest possible use of the private practitioner. 

There remains a large job for the physicians and den- 
tists of the school health staff. Here I would suggest 
that we establish a floor on quality below which we 
will not descend. Sixty children can be examined in 
sixty minutes if the examination is limited to one min- 
ute per child. Only three can be examined in sixty 
minutes if twenty minutes are spent on a child. And 
yet there are children with involved health problems 
who need this amount of time if the physician is properly 
to understand and plan for care. Here is a situation 
to be faced squarely. Are we willing to give up a thin 
quantity coverage for quality? Are we willing to re- 
linquish the satisfaction of saying that “all our children 
have been examined” in return for knowing that what 
we have done is well done, even though our facilities 
did not permit us to reach all children? This is not 
an easy decision to be made, particularly in areas where 
an annual examination of every child is a requirement 
of law. 

And yet, why fool ourselves with figures? If we are 
to keep our eye on the ball, shouldn’t we sacrifice quan- 
tity for quality ? 

What do we mean by quality? I should say that it 
means an effective follow-through service for the child 
—not exhausting our efforts in an extensive, ambitious 
start and then winding up in an inglorious, abortive 
incompleteness. It involves allowing time for the physi- 
cian to secure a reasonably sound basis of judgment. 
It means making available to him any pertinent obser- 
vations of the classroom teacher. The physician needs 
this in making his judgment. After all, no one but the 
teacher is in a position to observe the child’s reactions 
and mannerisms throughout the school day, day after 
day. Here is the source of information on daily history 
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that can be invaluable to the physician. The physician 
sees the child as he is at the moment. He cannot see 
how the child performs from day to day. 

The other basic source of information is the parent. 
The parent must be present at the examination. The 


physician needs the mother to understand the child. 
His judgment on what he sees must be enriched by 
what he hears from the lips of one who knows the 
background of the child. Yes, it is a slower process. 
More speed is possible without the parent. But aren't 
we resolved to keep our eye on the ball? 

One thing more about the parent. In the interest of 
the child, isn’t this the opportunity—the golden oppor- 
tunity—after assisting the parent to understand the out- 
come of the examination, to plan for future action, that 
is, provided the examination indicates the need of fur- 
ther action? Right here is where the physician can 
help the parent in deciding what to do. Is there a fam- 
ily physician? Will she go to him? When will she go? 
If it means a public clinic, does she know of such a 
clinic in her neighborhood? Will she go? When will 
she go? If it is material relief, then communication 
with the appropriate relief agency is in order. 

The whole object of an examination is to open up a 
wider understanding of the child and his health needs, 
and then to aid the child by acting on this knowledge. 

Here is the place where the first and most effective 
steps for “follow-up” can be taken, steps taken without 
even stepping out of the examining room. Aren’t we 
ready at last to substitute medical guidance in place of 
just medical inspection? 

Quality requires the nurse to be present at the ex- 
amination to hear what the physician has said, what 
the parent has said, and what the parent proposes to 
do. If a visit to the home is necessary because of pro- 
crastination on the part of the parent, then the nurse 
is personally acquainted with the facts. How much bet- 
ter equipped she is for the job ahead than if her starting 
point is merely a check-mark on an impersonal card! 


Who Should Be Examined? 


Keeping our eyes glued to the ball, what children 
should be examined? Those in a particular grade or 
those who need it most regardless of grade? Another 
hard decision! We assume that a choice has to be made, 
for in few instances can we do both. There is evidence 
that the best source of those who need it most is from 
the selection of the teacher and nurse. This teacher- 
nurse conference is far more productive than the over- 
all gathering of children from a particular grade or 
grades. There is something to be said on both sides, 
but I offer the proposal that we give preference to those 
children who are “specially referred” for cause rather 
than the routine grade examinations. 


Team Work Leads to Better Service 


With our eye on the ball and recognizing that prac- 
tically our facilities are limited, isn’t it extremely im- 
portant that we avoid overlapping and ineffectual dupli- 
cation of efforts? If so, then we must clearly allocate 
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staff responsibility. We must pay attention to team 
work, with each member of the team knowing what his 
job is. There are possibilities here that we have missed. 
An illustration from the Astoria School Health Study* 
in New York City is pertinent. Formerly all children 
were given the Snellen Test for visual acuity by the 
classroom teacher. Some of the tests were rechecked 
by the nurse, some were not. System was lacking and 
some were not rechecked at all. The teacher notified 
the home, the nurse notified the home. Some of the 
notifications carried the same message, some conflicting 
messages. The parent was confused. Experimentation 
showed that the teachers’ tests and the nurses’ tests 
agreed substantially when visual losses were indicated 
to be worse than 20/50th. It was with the borderline 
cases of lesser vision loss where the disagreement oc- 
curred. A new plan was then set up whereby notices 
to the home went solely from the nurse. The cases 
worse.than 20/40th were forwarded direct on the basis 
of the teachers’ test without rechecking by the nurse. 
Home notification of the borderline cases was limited 
to the cases of visual deficiency confirmed by the nurse. 
This change clarified the procedure, saved time of the 
staff, and eliminated confusion in the home. Would it 
not be well to search for other possibilities of conserving 
staff time and increasing working effectiveness? Isn’t 
there need for continuing administrative research in- 
quiries of this nature in all cities? 


Are There Shorter Routes to Control Communicable 
Disease? 


We want to protect children from the spread of com- 
municable disease. This is difficult to do at best. Diph- 
theria and smallpox are best controlled by immunization 
and vaccination early in life, repeated where necessary 
when entering school. But we do not have these well- 
proven control measures for other diseases. Our chief 
reliance is in recognizing the early case and excluding 
him promptly. This is not very effective because chil- 
dren are in close contact at play near their homes and 
on the way to school. We have resorted then to wide- 
spread daily inspection of children by the classroom 
teacher and the referral of suspected children to the 
nurse or doctor or principal. At the end of the year 
these referrals loom up to outstanding proportions. 
This all means staff time. And the time is even larger 
when we add the inspection of children returning from 
an unexplained absence, and yet these morning inspec- 
tions and referrals are extremely valuable. They are 
one of the best sources of individual health problems. 
If we scrutinize these procedures closely we shall find 
that a great proportion of referrals are inconsequential. 
In the best interest of conserving our resources to do 
most for the health of the children, do we not need to 
re-examine these time-consuming steps, bringing the 
school physician and the communicable disease staff of 
the health department more closely into the picture, 
and thus seek permissible short-cuts that are within the 

(Continued on page 51) : 


* Conducted in the Astoria Health District from 1936 to 1940, under the 
sponsorship of the Board of Education and the Department of Health. 
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Figure Skating 


-- Group Instruction for Beginners 


By 


The teacher (lower left) and beginning figure skating class at Colorado College. 


Colorado Springs four years ago, the com- 
munity knew nothing about figure skating, 
and everyone started learning literally from scratch! 
Now the young people are busy practicing the bunny 
hop, to shoot the duck, the spirals, and even the camel 
spin. Classes in skating were started for Colorado 
College students by the Women’s Physical Education 
Department. Also each year a short course of group 
lessons, free- to the student and taught by the current 
professional, is offered by the College Physical Educa- 
tion Department. Student interest is high, and many 
take part in these coeducational free lessons. The ice 
surface is 85 x 185 feet, which will accommodate a 
large group. 
From the experience of directing the college skating 
program, this outline was made for a course of in- 


WY coicr the indoor ice skating rink opened in 


’ struction in figure skating for beginners. The classes 


meet three times in the gymnasium for preliminary in- 
formation and practife of some exercises essential to 
good skating. The first meeting is chiefly taken up 
with a display and discussion of suitable skates with 
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Director, Physical Education for Wore, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorad 


advice on their purchase. Ordinarily a pair of figure 
skate shoes should be two sizes smaller than the cus- 
tomary street shoe. A well-fitting skate shoe is an 
asset to good skating and is of more value to the skater 
than an expensive blade. The girls are most interestedj 
in what type of clothes they should wear. No skating§ 
uniform is advocated, and it is practical to suggest the 


sweater and skirt combination. Insist that the skirt es 


must not be longer than the middle of the knee cap 
as anything longer gives a dumpy appearance. The 
popular choice is a full skirt, pleated or flared, which 
is several inches above the knee. It is amazing how 
a short skirt does not look short when the high skate 
shoe is being worn. The proper costume is 90 per cent] 
of the effect and thus improves the impression of skat- 
ing ability and encourages confidence. 

At the first class meeting it is important to have 
several types of skates to show the difference between} 
a hockey skate, a modified combined hockey-figure} 
skate which they should never have, and a true figure 
skate. The students will see the difference in the shape 
and size of the blade, and you can give reasons for 
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the use of the figure skate for a beginner. The low- 
set of the shoe on the blade makes balance easier, the 
wide-tapered blade helps the circle tracing, and the 
teeth-points aid stopping and spins. The only thing 
in favor of the hockey skate is that a beginner will not 
trip himself because of improper placing of the weight 
forward, and it is easier, at first, to stop because of 
the flat edge of the skate. The first time on figure 
skates a beginner may learn how to stop and after a 
few, say six, lessons a new world of possibilities will 
stimulate the figure skater to follow the interest that 
has fascinated so many who love ice skating. 

As you probably know, the ballet dance positions 
and exercises are beneficial to good skating. The girls 
are urged to practice the open foot spread-eagle posi- 
tion and the upright straight back and shoulder posi- 
tion of the tango dancer, with the flexible reach and 
bend of knee and ankle. The arms should always be 
carried low, as if an imaginary yard stick weré held 
at both ends by the hands, palms down; and never 
see two hands at the same time. Of course it is not 
possible to perform gracefully and easily when first 
learning the coordination and balance of skating, but 
if girls have a good mental picture of the final result, 
they will intelligently strive to attain it. 

The outline for beginners includes the following 
items of instruction: 

. Straight skating forward. 

. Stopping. 

. Attitude. 

. Spiral (optional). 

Circle: inner and outer forward. 
Backward straight skating. 
Mohawk and three-turn. 
Ten-step. 

These are presented to a group of skaters by having 
the class: (1) in line formation, single file along the 
edge rail; (2) skating around the rink in couples; (3) 
skating down the center in fours; (4) individual plac- 
ing over the rink for circle practice. 


At the beginning of each class lesson, the first five 
or ten minutes are given to exercises for warming-up 
purposes. Holding on to the side rail, each individual 
can do the knee bending, leg kicks, and, facing the wall, 
take the spread-eagle position by leaning out from the 
arm support and holding a straight body line. The feet 
are in at the rail with the weight on the outer edge of 
the heels in a good toe-turn-out position. This is a 
real stretch for most beginners. 

In the following directions the “skating foot” is al- 
ways the foot on which you are skating, and the “free 
foot” is always the foot held off the ice. The class, 
lined up along side, can face the center and skate in- 
dividually (the whole line moving) across the rink to 
the opposite side. The instructor should demonstrate 
the correct straight skating. To begin any stroke, al- 
ways stand with the feet together and at right angles, 
the skating foot pointed straight ahead and the rear 
foot with the blade turned out. To start, one simply 
sinks in his knees, and, with a slight pressure against 
the whole inner blade of the rear foot, the skating foot 
slides forward. I always tell the student to flex the 
ankle of the free foot, holding the toe up instead of 
letting the foot drop, for a beginner often trips from 
catching the points in the ice. Good caution consists 
in emphasizing the knee and toe-turn-out position of 
the straight free leg after the slight push-off. This pre- 
vents the kicking up of the heels behind the skater 
from the effort to move forward by digging with the 
toe as so many self-taught skaters will do. All instruc- 
tion on good posture comes in at this point, for the 
shoulders are to be held straight, the head up, and the 
feeling of lift from the hip. The knee and ankle flexion 
of the skating leg supports the body weight so that it 
is concentrated toward the heel. Do not let the body 
lean backward as it will encourage a bad fall. If it 
is necessary to counteract this tendency by letting the - 
skater bend forward a little from the waist, then do 
so. No fall is dangerous except the unprotected straight 
back fall. The necessary element is to relax and have 


Broadmoor Ice Palace, where Colorado College skating classes are held. The surface is 185 by 85 feet. 
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no fear of the ice. Some teachers make a point of 
having their classes in skating practice falls. This is 
an interesting theory and may be of use to the reader. 

Stopping should be tried from the first lesson. Al- 
ways demonstrate in slow motion when giving the in- 
struction: With both feet on the ice, glide forward and 
turn, in either direction, with a definite deep knee bend 
and a strong inner edge dig of the heel of the foot 
away from the side of the turn. 


Practicing the Attitude and the Spiral will give the 
skater the balance and control that will help in learn- 
ing the school figures. And what student doesn’t find 
pleasure in doing a few easy tricks? The practice of 
insisting on the concentration necessary for good school 
figures too early may become tedious, and the student 
will lose interest. To do an Attitude, ask skaters to 
get in two’s, preferably of same height though this is 
not necessary. Taking three or more skating strokes 
to get up speed, then, side by side with inside hands 
joined, they coast the remaining length of the ice hold- 
ing a good steady body position. There will be diffi- 
culty in guiding the foot straight down the ice and 
keeping the shoulders perpendicular to the line of 
tracing. The instructor may check the students, either 
for the degree of success in straight skating or in the 
held Attitude position, by sending the class down the 
ice in two’s and four’s. 

Only those students who show aptitude and eager- 
ness for learning the Spiral should be encouraged to 
try that horizontal floating. In the gymnasium or on 
the ice, prepare by standing on one foot with the other 
knee bent and raised hip high in front and both arms 
extended shoulder level, hands nearly together. Then 
swing the raised knee out to the side moving the arms 
to the side still raised at shoulder level and with slight 
body inclination forward. Continue the body bending 
forward, lowering the chest nearly level with the skat- 
ing knee and stretching the free leg backward so that 
the foot cuts the imaginary line in back of the stand- 
ing leg. The arm on the side of the free leg should 
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be stretched forward so that the same arm and |] 

are in a line parallel to the skating foot and the Op- 
posite arm has remained out to the side for balance. 
When the skater practices this position moving along 


the ice, add the hints to raise the head and arch the 
back. 


If you don’t already know how to do it, straight 
skating backward is rather difficult to learn. It looks 
so easy when others do it, but they never can find 
words to analyze the act. Two tips for success: The 
skater must keep her heels down, and must skate on 
the inner edges. The best way to learn is by keeping 
both skates on the ice, swinging them apart and to- 
gether simultaneously, making a continuous “S” with 
one foot and the reverse “S” with the other. 


Every skater should know not only how to: skate 
forward and backward but also how to turn. It is done 
either with the mohawk step or a three-turn. In the 
mohawk you are skating forward on one foot, ac- 
commodating your body balance by holding the should- 
ers in a line parallel with the skating blade; shift or 
change the body weight quickly to the other foot which 
has been well turned out (in a little spread-eagle 
fashion) and placed on the ice so you are moving 
backward on it in the same line of direction that you 
were skating forward. Be sure to have only one skate 
on the ice at a time, bringing the feet close together 
for the change, else you will trip. Practice on a straight 
line at first to get the idea clearly and then use circle 
practice. The inner mohawk circle practice consists 
of three steps: right-inner forward; left-inner back- 
ward; right-outer backward. Keep the shoulders fac- 
ing the center of the circle for the first two steps. The 
three-turn is easy, as it is all done on one foot. Start- 
ing with the outside forward edge in proper skating 
position, slowly swing the shoulders and arms around 
one side and reach behind you. Keeping the body 
weight well on the rear of the skating foot, pivot on 
that heel with a pull in the hip so that you are moving 
backward on the inner edge of the skate. The free leg 
has made no movement, and only the balance arm, 
the one on the side of the free leg, will have moved 
slightly. The three-turn is easy to explain with per- 
sonal demonstration, and if the teacher knows how, 
the class will soon learn. 


The outer and inner edge forward school figures 
will not be described here. A bibliography is given 
with this article, and diagrams of the school figures 
and dance steps will be found in the books written for 
that purpose. The ten-step is a dance step done to 
4/4 rhythm and the only hard part about it is the 
mohawk. If the class is made up entirely of girls, 
then teach only the man’s part as it looks nice skated 
side by side. The girl on the outside places her left 
hand behind her partner and with it grasps the part- 
ner’s left hand. The girl on the inside extends her 
right arm across in front of her partner and with it 
holds her partner’s right hand. The partners start 
facing forward, then the mohawk shifts to skating 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A Restricted Program of Physical 


required subject is faced with the inevitable prob- 

lem of how to deal with those students who bring 
notes from physicians requesting that they be excused 
from all gymnasium work. In spite of the modern 
philosophy of physical education which maintains that 
every normal person will benefit from participation in 
physical education classes, dozens of girls every year 
thrust these excuses down on the physical educator’s 
desk. Their common cry is: “The doctor says I can’t 
take gym. Here is my excuse!” 

What shall be the attitude of the authorities toward 

these? Are they justified in sending these individuals 
off to study halls? Certainly this procedure is de- 
feating the aims of leaders in physical education, who 
have striven for years to gain a rightful place for 
physical education in the secondary school curriculum. 
A second alternative is to permit these unfortunate 
students to remain in regular classes as scorekeepers, 
monitors, or spectators. Obviously, at the end of a 
few weeks, such procedure ceases to have educational 
values. 
_ The assumption is made that all those students who 
ask to be excused from physical education have legiti- 
mate reasons. The fact remains, however, that there 
are many individuals who merely decide they do not 
want to take physical education and indicate this desire 
to their physicians, who obligingly comply with their 
requests for excuses. The first problem of the school, 
then, is to weed out these persons, a process which is 
not as difficult as it appears to be. 


Fes school in which physical education is a 


bare problem of how best to meet the needs of girls 
who ask to be excused from regular physical educa- 
tion has been solved by the organization of a restricted 
physical education course. Before a girl is excused from 
a regular gym class, she must submit a detailed medical 
exainination form, signed by a physician. This form 
consists of three parts: one, a medical examination 
record; two, personal information supplied by the 
student or her parents; three, a list of all activities in 
physical education classes, from which the physician 
checks those specific ones which are contra-indicated 
for the student. He is also urged to supply helpful 
advice concerning the student’s condition. The list 
includes not only all the sports in the program, but also 
rest and prescribed exercises. No form has yet been 
filed requesting that a student be excused from en- 
gaging in “rest”! 

It is a simple process for a doctor to sign a request 
that a student be excused from “all gym work,” and 


“an entirely different matter to exclude her participation 


in specific activities. The student who is able to be 


This paper submitted by the Therapeutic Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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Education 


By 
ELIZABETH SAMKOWSK|I 


Instructor, Senior High School 
Rock Island, Illinois 


in school at all can often play such mild games as 
shuffleboard, horseshoes, and darts with no ill effects. 
In a few cases, notably those with cardiac defects and 
with foot or leg injuries which will heal more rapidly 
when the student is not bearing her own weight, rest 
is more valuable than exercise. Certainly in such 
instances rest is a legitimate phase of physical educa- 
tion! These girls report to gym class before going to 
the clinic to rest. 

At the beginning of the semester, if a student pre- 
sents a request to be excused from gym, she is given 
the regular form, which must be filled out and returned 
immediately. It is obvious that this plan has reduced 
to a minimum illegitimate and unnecessary excuses. 
Probably its main objection is that it involves the addi- 
tional expense of a medical examination. The informa- 
tion so obtained, however, is very valuable in the 
improvement of the student’s condition. The doctor 
who has a personal interest in the welfare of his patient 
and who understands the aims of physical education 
is sympathetic with the plan. 

The restricted classes which meet one day of the 
week are small enough to permit individual instruction 
to every girl. At the beginning of the semester a con- 
ference is arranged during which the instructor becomes 
acquainted with a girl’s special problems, helps her 
arrange a plan of activity, and offers advice concerning 
the improvement of remediable defects. Often girls in 
restricted classes present definite personality problems 
that require careful consideration. One of the aims of 
the restricted program is to aid in the adjustment of 
the student as a happy, well-rounded individual. An 
attempt is made to introduce games that the student 
can enjoy in later life. Besides those already mentioned, 
hikes, ring-toss, and ten-pins, or modified bowling, are 
a part of the program. Considerable attention is given 
to conscious relaxation techniques, so that students 
learn to counteract the tensions and strain of modern 
life. Girls in restricted classes are usually found to be 
very tense. 


N important phase of the restricted program is the 
use of corrective exercises for the improvement 
of various disorders. Among these are chronic consti- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Defining Physical Fitness 


- - With Procedures for Its Measurement” - - 


LEONARD A. LARSON 


Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Nature and Scope 
Pin mer fitness has been defined and described 


in numerous ways. Some definitions have been 

in terms of capacity for work, those having a 
large capacity for work being considered the most fit ; 
some have been in terms of physical defects, on the 
assumption that there is a functional relationship be- 
tween physical defects and physical fitness; and other 
definitions have been in terms of single or combinations 
of constituents (muscular strength, circulatory-res- 
piratory functions, etc.), utilizing the causal approach 
in the definition. These many definitions have caused 
considerable confusion on the part of students inter- 
ested in physical fitness measurement as well as the 
interpretation of changes in the individual resulting 
from activity participation. 


In attempting a definition of physical fitness, one is 
confronted with at least two major problems: (1) the 
problems of the objective of physical fitness, or more 
specifically, “physical fitness for what?” and (2) the 
problem of the nature of body structure and function 
necessary to make the proper adjustment in terms of a 
specific objective. The latter problem deals with the 
constituents of physical fitness, the former problem with 
the interpretation of the results of the measurements. 
Given an individual with certain structural and func- 
tional characteristics, what should be the nature of his 
physical adjustment on the basis of present status? 
This is in accord with the sound physiological principle 
of activity that activity should be adapted to the needs 
and status of the individual. In defining physical fit- 
ness, therefore, one must be cognizant of both problems. 
With this in mind, the following definition of physical 
fitness is suggested: The naturet and degree* of ad- 
justment’ in activities requiring muscular effort. 


*Some research evidence on the various aspects of physical fitness is found 
in the Springfield College monograph on physical fitness (Supplement to Research 
Quarterly, May, 1941). The contribution of this paper is an attempt to describe 
the causal factors of physical fitness in terms of a definition proposed by the 
writer. This description takes the form of statements which are generally 
accepted to be true without an attempt on the part of the writer to document 
evidence. It is done-with the purpose of making a statement which is brief, 
reasonably clear, and in terms of those who are working with people attempting 
to make desirable changes in respect to physical fitness. 

+ Nature: This connotes whether the adjustment is made with ease (no 
psychologic or physiologic strain) or with considerable effort (with psychologic 
and physiologic strain). 

t Degree: This connotes that adjustments of the individual to the activity 


The nature and degree of adjustment made by an in- 
dividual in a specific activity is determined by his mor- 
phologic, psychologic, and physiologic characteristics, 
The morphologic or structural proportions of the in- 
dividual vary in significance. In some physica! activities 
body proportions are of little or no value (playing 
checkers, for example) whereas in some activities it 
has considerable significance (pole vault). The psy- 
chologic and the physiologic characteristics vary in the 
same degree. Activities which are simple (ordinary 
walking, in the sense that it is the ability of all normal 
individuals) do not make possible a significantly higher 
degree of adjustment with superior psychologic and 
physiologic characteristics. It is only when the activity 
becomes complex (difficult to understand) and requires 
specific abilities (weight-lifting, for example) that ad- 
justments are made to the degree of the psychologic 
(complex activities) and physiologic (muscular strength 
in the weight-lifting example) status of the individual. 

The range of physical fitness is from no fitness 
(death) to complex physical efforts of endurance. The 
degree of physical fitness desired is the minimum under 
the conditions of “wholesome and complete living.” 
This is found only under conditions of the harmonious 
functioning of all body organs and complete integration 
of the individual. The body-mind-spirit concept illus- 
trates the characteristics of the individual fit to live 
joyously and effectively. Adjustments in all activities 
call for these factors, and the more difficult the adjust- 
ment the more perfect and the more highly integrated 
must be the body, mind, and spirit. It is recognized 
that we all differ in our ability to make physical adjust- 
ments ; therefore the reason for the problem of physical 
fitness. 


The Constituents of Physical Fitness. It should be 
recognized at the outset that dividing the individual 
into parts and assuming successful measurement of 
the various parts will not yield perfectly valid informa- 
tion as to the nature and degree of adjustment made, 
or to be made, of the individual in activities calling for 
muscular effort. It is only when the activity is rela- 
tively simple (calling primarily for one constituent— 
strength, for example) that the nature and degree of 


are not dichotomous but rather are continuous. 


$ Adjustment: This connotes the relationship made between individua) status 
and the objective of activity. 
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adjustment made can be predicted or described to a 
reasonably high degree of accuracy. In complex activi- 
ties the “constituent approach” does not give informa- 
tion as to the degree of integration and the degree of 
compensation. It is well recognized that the loss of one 
function or ability is compensated by superior func- 
tioning of other mechanisms. It is also recognized that, 
in order to make an adjustment of the championship 
type, not only is it necessary to have superior function 
in those abilities related to the activity, but also to have 
a high degree of integration of these abilities. 

Because diagnostic information is secured only 
through the measurement of the various constituents 
of physical fitness, it is important that we have informa- 
tion as to what the major constituents are and how 
they may be measured. This is the purpose of this 
paper. It should be stated, for the sake of those who 
might lose confidence in this procedure because of the 
above limitations, that knowledge of, and tests and 
measurements for, the various constituents give highly 
pertinent and significantly valid information about the 
physical fitness status of the individual. It is when one 
attempts to describe the nature and degree of adjust- 
ment which can be made by the individual, under a 
given status, that the problem becomes complex. 

The major causal constituents of physical fitness ac- 
cording to selected definitions are: 

1. Resistance to Disease-—The ability to resist di- 
sease is one of the constituents of physical fitness. Per- 
fect physical fitness means that one is immune to all 
degenerative and contagious diseases. The ability to re- 
sist disease is largely determined by heredity, but partly 
determined by environment. Environmental factors 
such as food, clothing, rest, relaxation, physical activity, 
and personal hygienic habits are all important consid- 
erations and factors in the ability to resist disease. 
Protection and development of physical fitness in terms 
of this constituent means a good heredity, balanced diet 
with the proper proportions of quality (minerals, pro- 
teins, and vitamins) and quantity, a balanced physical 
activity program, proper clothing according to seasons 
of year, sufficient amount of rest and relaxation, and 
hygienic habits to avoid all drains and strains. 

2. Muscular Strength—All motor movements require 
muscular contractions of varied number and intensity. 
Some motor adjustments are made in proportion to the 
number and intensity of the contractions. It is in the 
latter that strength becomes an important constituent 
of physical fitness. The degree of adjustment made in 
a specific activity requiring muscular strength is de- 
termined by several factors: (1) the amount and qual- 
ity of muscle tissue, (2) the ability of the individual to 
innervate the muscle fibers, (3) the leverage system, 
both internal (muscle and bone) and external (body 
and object), (4) the degree of internal resistance or 
muscle viscosity, (5) the rhythm of the muscular con- 
tractions with respect to a given load, and (6) the 
degree of neuromuscular coordination. The physically 
fit individual in respect to muscular strength is one who 
has sufficient amount and quality of muscle fibers, the 
ability to innervate the necessary number of muscle fi- 
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bers, an efficient system of internal and external lever- 
ages, a rhythm of work in proportion to the load, a low 
internal resistance, and adequate degree of coordination, 
all of which permit him to make a physical adjustment 
with ease. Participation in activities of strength and 
speed under educational guidance (development of the 
proper mechanics, the proper rhythm, and the correct 
neuromuscular coordination) will increase one’s mus- 
cular fitness. Observations of the changes in adjust- 
ment in athletics calling for muscular strength illustrate 
the results of participation. 

3. Circulatory-Respiratory Function—Because the 
muscle cannot continue to contract unless it is furnished 
with fuel and oxygen, and because the fuel and oxygen 
is carried to the muscle cells by the circulatory-respira- 
atory system, that system therefore becomes an im- 
portant constituent of physical fitness. Because the 
greater the efficiency of the circulatory-respiratory sys- 
tem the longer the muscular contractions, the degree of 
adjustment made in activities calling for muscular en- 
durance is determined partly by the degree of circula- 
tory-respiratory fitness. Henderson, e¢ al., defines the 
efficiency of the heart as the ratio of the amount of 
blood circulated per minute to the Oz requirements of 
the body. Sufficient physiological evidence is available 
to show that the physically fit individual in respect to 
circulatory-respiratory function has a larger minute 
volume (therefore more fuel and Os can be carried to 
muscle cells with more adequate removal of wastes), 
a slower pulse rate (additional time for ventricles to 
relax and fill), low blood pressures (reduced time when 
pressures reach physiological limit), larger surface area 
in the lungs (more O: assimilated by blood), a larger 
number of red blood corpuscles and hemoglobin (in- 
crease amount of O: brought to tissues), and a greater 
buffering capacity of blood and muscle (delays fatigue). 
Improvement in circulatory-respiratory efficiency re- 
sults from participation in activities of speed and endur- 
ance under educational guidance (sufficient kind and 
amount of activity with proper hygienic habits of rest, 
relaxation, and food). 

4. Nutritional Status —The proportion of soft tissue 
(muscle and fat) in relation to skeletal build is an- 
other significant constituent of physical fitness. <A 
malnourished individual is one with small amounts of 
soft tissue in respect to skeletal build. The individual 
physically fit in terms of many adjustments has large 
amounts of tissue, largely muscular tissue with small 
amounts of fat in proportion to his skeletal build. 
Individuals with large amounts of fat, with small 
amounts of muscle in proportion to skeletal build, can- 
not make effective motor adjustments and are con- 
stantly in a state of fatigue. Participation in speed and 
endurance activities under educational guidance (kind 
and amount of activity and hygienic habits of diet 
and rest) will improve the nutritional status of the in- 
dividual by decreasing adipose tissue and increasing 
muscular tissue (hereditary factor determines extent 
of improvement). 


* Superior figures refer to numbered Bibliography at end of article. 
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5. Body Build.—Body build, or the morphological 
characteristics of an individual, plays an important 
part in making physical adjustments. Research as to 
the significance of body type has taken two forms: 
(1) the analysis of body parts (length and girth of 
bone and muscle) in respect to a specific athletic per- 
formance,” and (2) the analysis of the gross body 
characteristics of the individual. Cureton! has sum- 
marized the literature, as well as submitted some ex- 
perimental evidence in his researches showing the 
significance of body type in athletic performance. Ad- 
justments of a high degree in athletic activities call for 
a specific body build. Sheldon’® states on the basis of 
some evidence that participation in physical activities 
and other life activities modifies only- slightly his 76 
somatotypes. 

6. Flexibility—The effectiveness of individual ad- 
justments in many physical activities is determined 
by the degree of total body or specific joint flexibility. 
Good flexibility, or a wide range of movement, is 
significant not only in that one is able to make more 
effective movement, but it also has physiological im- 
plications. In swimming, for example, the efficient 
-execution .of the various movements calls for a high 
degree of joint flexibility. A highly flexible individual 
will therefore spend less energy in making the proper 
mechanical application as opposed to the less flexible 
individual who, with great expenditure of energy, may 
or may not make the necessary mechanical adjustment. 
Evidence is available showing a parallel of flexibility 
with speed and endurance swimming.” Participation in 
flexibility exercises increases flexibility. 

7. Motor Skills—tThe effectiveness of one’s adjust- 
ment in physical activities is determined to a large 
measure by his motor fitness. Motor fitness is de- 
termined by motor ability (present status), motor 
educability (rate of learning new skills), and motor 
capacity (limit of development). The highly fit indi- 
vidual has characteristics which permit him to make 
efficient (least amount of energy) motor adjustments. 
The degree of motor adjustment made is determined 
by the degree of his standing in the specific elements 
called for by that activity. These specific elements, 
which vary with the activity, are: muscular strength, 
accuracy, body control, endurance, body coordination, 
agility, speed, control of voluntary movements, rhythm, 
body structure, motor explosiveness, sensory motor 
coordination and balance. The poorly-skilled indi- 
vidual expends more energy (may or may not make 
necessary adjustment) in his attempt to make a 
physical adjustment. Continued participation in a 
specific activity (under educational guidance) will in- 
crease one’s ability to make a more effective adjust- 
ment (to the limits of one’s capacity). 


The Measurement of Physical Fitness 


The Two Fundamental Approaches to Measurement. 


The problem of the measurement of physical fitness is 


guided by two fundamental philosophies: (1) the 
measurement of the degree of adjustment in terms of 
the whole individual, and (2) the measurement of 
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the degree of adjustment in terms of the constituen; 
parts of the individual. The former is in terms of 
effects; the latter in terms of causes for a given effect, 
If measurement is to be made in terms of effects jj 
is relatively simple, as the degree of adjustment can 
be observed and rated, or measured, in terms of the 
amount of work done. If, however, measurement js 
in terms of causes, the problem is a complex one, 
There are two reasons for this complexity: (1) the 
apparently incomplete knowledge as to what are the 
constituents of physical fitness, and (2) the lack of 
valid, reliable, and objective tests for the measurement 
of the constituents, and of the degree of integration 
and compensation between the various elements. The 
latter method for estimating the degree of physical fit- 
ness in terms of a specific objective is the more valu- 
able as it gives diagnostic information. The latter is 
also desired educationally as it permits the scientific 
selection of materials for the development of a specific 
aspect of physical fitness. 

Some Tests and Measurements for Physical Fitness. 
There are numerous tests devised for the measurement 
of the constituents of physical fitness. Some are em- 
pirically constructed without evidence of reliability or 
validity. Others have been experimentally constructed 
with or without sufficient evidence of reliability and 
validity. It is important, therefore, in the selection of 
tests that they be selected on the basis of the evidence 
of reliability, validity, objectivity, and norms. Admin- 
istrative problems such as time, equipment, and diffi- 
culty of technique are also important factors. On the 
basis of the above criteria and making the selection 
according to the evidence now available, the following 
is the recommended program for the measurement of 
the various constituents of physical fitness: 

1. Resistance to Disease.4 

A. Medical history. 

B. Present medical status. 

C. Activity history (nature and amount of par- 
ticipation). 

2. Muscular Strength. 

A. Muscular Strength and Power: Rogers’ 
or MacCurdy P.C.T.,!? or Springfield 
Strength Test.!° 

B. Muscular Strength in Relation to a Norm: 
Rogers’ P.F.I.14 or Springfield M.E. Index. 

3. Circulatory-Respiratory Function: Tuttle’s Pulse- 
Ratio Test,‘7 or McCurdy-Larson Organic Efficiency 
Test.** 

4. Nutritional Status: Franzen’s Index of Nutri- 
tional Status,> or ACH Index of Nutritional Status,® 
or Cureton’s Index of Nutritional Status.? 

5. Body Build: Sheldon’s Classification.1® 

6. Flexibility: Cureton’s Flexibility Tests.? 

7. Motor Skills—rTests for the measurement of the 
degree of motor fitness must be selected according to 
the nature of the desired information about motor fit- 
ness. It is recognized that more work is necessary, 
particularly in the fields of motor educability and motor 
capacity, also in the differentiation of motor ability 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Education Law 


1920 providing compulsory physical education 
in the public schools have been found in the 
light of the experiences of the past twenty to twenty- 
five years to require some changes. Educators, and 
particularly physical educators, felt that the spirit and 
letter of the law in many states was not actually being 
carried out. This was reflected particularly in various 
aspects dealing with the personnel and program of 
physical education being carried on in the public 
schools of the country. The results of early draft board 
examinations and the emphasis being placed on na- 
tional defense, and now the war-time emergency, bring 
into full relief once again the necessity for physical 
fitness and for adequate methods on a large-scale basis 
for developing a high state of physical efficiency among 
the young men and women of our country. 
Recognizing from daily experience the fact that the 
California law, originally written in 1917, had many 
features that were in need of change, State Director 
of Physical Education, W. H. Orion, called a meeting 
of several leaders in the physical education field and 
proposed that the law be brought up to date. This re- 
sulted in the initiation of legislation for the 1939 state 
legislative meeting. The introduction and passage by 
the California Legislature of Assembly Bill 1690, which 
became a law in September 1941, has “ironed out 
many wrinkles’ in the old law and gives California 
what may be considered one of the best and most up- 
to-date pieces of legislation affecting the physical edu- 
cation profession now in existence. 


Mi of the laws written between 1915 and 


ROFESSIONAL people will all be interested in 

some of the specific changes. They may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: The aims and purposes 
of the course in physical education were so well written 
by Clark W. Hetherington when the law was first 
established in 1917 that only one addition was made 
to his original provision. That included the addition 
of the words “and safety” to the sentence “to secure 
scientific supervision of the sanitation and safety of 
school buildings, playgrounds, and athletic field and 
the equipment thereof.” The great emphasis in recent 
years on the safety factor in connection with our pro- 
gram and the manv law suits brought about by acci- 
dents to school children in connection with athletics. 
playgrounds, and school buildings seemed to make it 
advisable to include this word in the statement. 

In the elementary schools of California it has been 
required that 20 minutes in each school day shall be 
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devoted to courses of physical education. The state- 
ment with reference to elementary schools now reads, 
“All pupils enrolled in the elementary schools, except 
pupils excused therefrom, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this article, shall be required to attend upon 
such courses of physical education for an instructional 
period in cach school day, which shall not be less than 
20 minutes, exclusive of recess and the lunch period.” 
It was found that in many elementary schools a part 
of the recess period and a part of the lunch period 
were frequently used by principals and teachers to 
make up the 20 minutes of the period allowed for 
physical education. 

Much confusion existed in the interpretation of a 
secondary school which was considered a four-year 
high school in 1917 when the law was first written. 
This was due to the fact that so many schools in Cali- 
fornia operate on the 6-3-3 plan. 

To correct this the new law now reads, “All pupils 
enrolled in the junior or senior high school, except 
pupils excused therefrom in accordance with provisions 
of this article, shall be required to attend upon such 
courses of physical education for an instructional period 
in each school day which shall be not less than the 
length of the regular academic periods of the school. 
This does two things, viz., it clarifies the junior and 
senior high school situation, and it requires dailv 
classes in physical education. The law previously stated 
that there should be courses in physical education for 
at least two hours each week school is in session. 

A new section was added to the school code as 
follows: “All pupils enrolled in the junior colleges, 
except pupils excused therefrom in accordance with 
the provisions of this article, shall be required to at- 
tend upon such courses of physical education for a 
minimum of 120 minutes per week. Where adequate 
facilities are available a daily program is recommended.” 

Junior colleges provide two years of training beyond 
the high school. They are of recent origin in the public 
school system but have grown rapidly in California. 
No provision was made for them when the physical 
education law was first written. This illustrates one 

(Continued on page 48) 
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these days of nerve-wracking 
‘nar tiie stress and call to sacrifice, our Na- 

easur 

tion’s leaders are emphasizing the ideal 
War Needs P 


of physical fitness as never before. New 
organizations and new programs have 
sprung into being. New watchwords are being invented 
to catch the public fancy. In the midst of this excite- 
ment the physical education teacher and recreation 
leader is asking, ““How does all this affect me and my 
program? What can I do?” 


To answer part of this question, it appears that the 
programs for boys and girls in the elementary schools 
will be relatively unchanged except that there will be 
a greater emphasis on a truly functioning health service, 
both from the standpoint of examinations and the pre- 
scribed follow-ups. If there has been any one out- 
standing need shown by the draft figures to date, it 
has been this one. 


When it comes to the youth of the nation, however 
—those boys and girls in high school and in college 
—it appears that the war exigencies are going to force 
certain changes of emphasis upon the type of program 
that has been given to them. The total pattern may 
remain the same; the larger aims may remain the same ; 
the sum total of objectives may remain the same—but 
even so certain stresses and emphases are coming more 
and more to the fore. We can be sure that those 
features of our program that contribute to exuberant 
health, to rugged development, to physical endurance, 
and to safety and morale will be given the leading roles 
in the drama in which we are engaged. Temporarily 
at least the newer and vaguer objectives—those that 
deal with the “total personality” and with integration, 
valuable as we know them to be—these objectives will 
be shunted to the background while the emergency is 
being met. 


Those who have worked so long for the attainment 


of physical education as a “way of living,” as a means 
to richer and fuller experience, as a training for group 
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adjustment, and as an expression of esthetic feeling 
for physical movement, will naturally decry this turp 
of events. We are forced, however, to remember that 
our first call is to the immediate need; and that by 
giving utilitarian service in the emergency, we can best 
promote the cause of physical education for the future 
as well as for the present. 

What are the immediate emphases apt to be? Briefly 
classified we can list them as Developmental, Applica- 
tive, Informational, Morale-Contributing, and Leader. 
Training. The value of any activity then can be as. 
sessed by noting how many of the above assignments 
it fulfills. While the demanded emphases in the boys’ 
program are more easily noted than in the girls’, it is 
evident that in certain areas girls and women are going 
to be called upon to render service of a most important 
and exacting nature. 

What do we mean by the above descriptive head- 
ings? By Developmental activities we refer to those 
activities that contribute to physique and endurance, 
They are activities that have general conditioning value; 
they enable the individual successfully to meet tests of 
endurance and to perform difficult physical feats with 
economy of effort. This economy of effort comes from 
good physical conditioning, to be sure, but it also comes 
from the skill which makes for ease in accomplishment. 
To the end thus described, the general all-round, vigor- 
ous sports that give total-body exercise can be chosen 
to fill the need. 

Next come the Applicative exercises. These are the 
ones that have direct military value. They emphasize 
control of the body and handling of it in difficult situa- 
tions. Jumping ditches, wall scaling, vaulting, maze 
running, object throwing, obstacle relays, and funda- 
mental gymnastics all fit into this category. The art of 
tumbling has become a necessity to parachute jumpers 
and to soldiers diving to the ground to avoid enemy 
airplane and tank attacks. Weight-lifting has its prac- 
tical value from the standpoint of applying kinesiologi- 
cal principles to the extricating of mired trucks and 
tanks in mechanized warfare. So do proper methods 
of applying strength in pushing or pulling heavy loads. 
Even walking and standing need to be properly taught, 
particularly the latter in relation to breathing when at 
attention in parade drills. It goes without mention 
that the combative sports—boxing, wrestling, jiu-jitsu, 
fencing, and jousting—can be utilized in military pur- 
suits. So, too, the value of rifle shooting is obvious. 
So, too, is that of horseback riding. Swimming, canoe- 
ing, and lifesaving are practical in anticipating situa- 
tions caused by the crossing of pontoon bridges and 
by embarkations by sea. In the northern climates, mili- 
tary ski units are being organized. Apart from their 
physical outcome, all the well known team sports have 
an additional importance because of the group unity, 
fighting spirit, and leadership they engender. 

The third phase of this classification, the Informa- 
tional, pertains to instruction in first aid, safety, life- 
saving, camp hygiene and sanitation. For the women 
it also includes nursing. In this connection, one won- 
ders if the added emphasis on these aspects of a physi- 
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cal education program, once achieved, will not be re- 
tained permanently. Have we as physical educators 
not neglected these very important and practical re- 
sponsibilities ? Have we not been prone to leave them 
to group agencies where, regardless of how admirable 
their accomplishments, only a small proportion of the 
youth population is reached? Here are opportunities 
for our profession to make its contributions most con- 
crete. There is also going to be a need for research 
along new lines, such as, for example, the offsetting 
of fatigue after long confinement under strain in tanks, 
airplanes, and other accessories of mechanical warfare. 

The Morale-Contributing activities include all recrea- 
tive sports. They are for fun. They provide healthful 
diversion. They contribute largely to the mental health 
of our civilian population as well as to the recreation 
of soldiers when off duty. They help to keep spirits 
high when the news is disheartening. They are the 
tonic for strain, worry, over-effort, and tragedy. Many 
sports appear in this list—softball, volleyball, handball, 
badminton, bowling, tennis, archery, horseshoes, table 
tennis, and others in which the recreative features 
are strong. In this list, too, we must not forget the 
morale value of the spectator sports, such as football, 
basketball, baseball, and track. The crowd enjoys a 
holiday spirit on the occasions when they are held. 

Lastly, there is that phase of the classification that 
has been called Leader-Training. We have already 
mentioned the fact that the present type of warfare tests 
the courage and morale of civilians as well as soldiers. 
Many leaders from the recreational field have been 
drawn into the army service and many others are serv- 
ing as leaders in war-boom communities. This will 
mean a shortage in communities that are farther re- 
moved from the war scene. Not only physical educa- 
tion students, therefore, but all students, men and wom- 
en, who have special recreational talents, should be 
ready to give voluntary service. Much help of this na- 
ture is bound to be mobilized. This service extends 
not only to physical recreation, but to music, dramatics, 
arts and crafts, and the diversified field of hobbies. 
Moreover, many of the draftees are being inducted for 
service of this nature in their camps. Consequently 
schools and colleges can institute recreational leader- 
ship courses and train those individuals who have cer- 
tain talents that can be used in the morale program of 
the country, both in military and in civilian life. In 
this respect women are volunteering for leadership 
training in first aid, home nursing, Red Cross, recrea- 
tion, and service as hostesses in camps and in U. S. O. 
centers. 

In passing it might be mentioned here that there 
will be need for cooperation between all schools and the 
military authorities and those concerned with Civilian 
Defense. Already the suggestions have been made that 
schools can help by scheduling athletic games with 
service units, by permitting use of recreational facilities 
to army men on leave, by permitting reduced admission 
fees to athletic games, by offering the advisory services 
of athletic instructors, by giving loans of moving pic- 
tures, and, as already mentioned, by helping to train 
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leaders for the expanded military and Civilian Defense 
recreational programs. 

In conclusion, it is realized that the stressing of such 
objectives as have been sorted out for attention is not 
entirely pleasing to those concerned with the ultimate 
values of physical education. Yet it is obvious that some 
of the objectives now desperately needed have been ne- 
glected by the physical education profession, and the 
present emergency has served to center attention, upon 
them. Even in those activities, moreover, where a dis- 
tinct war emphasis is noted, there are values that are 
praiseworthy. The point is that some of the objectives 
now needing stress will again receive a minimized at- 
tention when the emergency is over, and that other 
objectives, now relegated to the background, will again 
come to the front. In these times of peril, however, 
the parents of the young men and women in war service 
are going to ask our aid, first in promoting those ac- 
tivities that contribute to actual survival value in the 
emergency, and next those things that give wholesome 
recreational fun and diversion. It is no argument that 
the young men will get enough of these activities in 
the army and therefore should not be exposed to them 
while they are in school. We know that it takes time 
to inculcate knowledge and to train in skills. What- 
ever head start is gained will be that much to the good 
when the army experience is at hand and will allow that 
much more time for new learning. So we can stress 
the immediate and urgent aims and objectives and hope 
at the same time for that day we all seek—that day 
when there reigns again “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men.” 


ITH statistical figures and per- 


Let Us Have centages abounding, aiming to 
A Little give evidence of the physical inferior- 
Thunder ity of our male youth, one. won- 


ders at whom the finger of guilt is 
being pointed. We are coming in for our share of guilt 
in this proclaimed softening, and perhaps not without 
grounds. ~Our program content has been so thinned 
out that little remains to toughen the manly fibre. 
It is the purpose of these lines to call attention to a 
growing menace which is very definitely a far greater 
cause for this softening than is recognized today. 

Possibly because of our paternalistic government or 
because of shyster lawyers or both, parents are being 
lulled into the belief that when misfortune befalls their 
children in the performance of required school activ- 
ities, the town or state must foot the bill for repairs, 
not they. Lawsuits of parents against town or state 
are piling up higher and higher and more often than 
not are decided against the town or state. 

A child attempts a headstand and is hurt; a soccer 
ball hits someone’s nose and breaks it; a lad in tum- 
bling breaks an arm; a girl in a simple game sprains 
an ankle, etc., etc. These and endless other injuries are 
dragged into court and judges ignorantly and blatantly 
speak of the crime of exposing children to such 1azards. 

Is it any wonder that the teachers involved in this 
shrink from offering any activity that has any element 
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of chance in it? Marching, folk dancing, and shuffle- 
board are coming to their own. 

Granted that the utmost care and precaution should 
be exercised to avoid mishaps, is there any activity 
that has a place in our program that shuts out the 
possible injury ? 

Here it would seem that united effort on the part 
of our army of teachers, the principals, superintendents, 
and school committees should aggressively curb this 
obnoxious evil. What of our National Association and 
the powerful N.E.A. to which we are related? Might 
not they exert themselves and bring pressure to bear 
for legislation, already in existence in some states, that 
the state cannot be sued? It would seem that the in- 
consistency in the accusation of softening of our youth 
on the one hand and the growing interference with 
school affairs on the other, would be recognized by 
anyone able to reason’ and think clearly. Why not 
organize a vigorous committee to plan and conduct 
the fight? We have not fought many fights for our 
rights. After thirty years of state laws we are still 
lLmping badly, because administrators do not dare to 
enforce laws. State supervisors of physical education, 
backed by us, should be in the front line trenches to 
urge upon their state departments legislation that will 
check this evil of suing the state, city, or town, which 
is defeating the intent of physical education, namely, 
to build the type of men and women for which our 
government is now clamoring. Let us have a little 
thunder !—By Carl Schrader, Ithaca College. 


N the past three years, the nucleus 
of a professional library in health, 
physical education, and recreation has 
developed in the Association head- 
quarters office. The collection consists 
mainly of review copies of new publications, and of ex- 
change magazines, giving an excellent cross-section of 
recent professional literature. For our review copies we 
are indebted to the various publishing firms in the field, 
and it is fitting that at this time we should express our 
appreciation to them for this contribution. For refer- 
ence purposes the library is supplemented by the col- 
lection of older books in the National Education Asso- 
ciation Library in the same building, and it is in con- 
stant use by the staff and members of the Association, 
and of the N.E.A. and its other Departments. 

A section of the library which is of particular interest 
is the shelf of old, rare, and out-of-print books, which 
has grown up entirely through the gifts of members 
of the Association. We are especially grateful to George 
Gloss of Louisiana State University for his generous 
contributions to the collection, and to Miss M. Florence 
Stratton, formerly director of the Boston School of 
Physical Education, for her gift of four valuable old 
books, including a report of the Memorial Services in 
Honor of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, autographed by Amy 
Morris Homans. As a matter of fact, the historical 
collection was started by Miss Homans herself, with 
the gift of a book on Gymnastic Positions, illustrated 
by the original drawings of P. H. Ling and H. Ling, 
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published by the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute jy 
Stockholm with funds provided by Mrs. Hemenway, 

A survey of this collection of books, published be. 
tween 1848 and 1920 reveals the emphasis of the pe 
riod on calisthenics, apparatus, and formal gyminastics, 
ranging from the system developed by Dr. Dio Lewis 
to the Swedish and German techniques, although the 
oldest book in the collection, The Boy’s Treasury of 
Sports, Pastimes, and Games, includes descriptions of 
such sports as riding, archery, gymnastics, tennis, and 
football in addition to its material on card games, scien- 
tific experiments, practical jokes, and other recreations, 
It is interesting to note that this book was published in 
1848 by Lea and Blanchard, a firm which under the 
name of Lea and Febiger still continues to furnish our 
profession with useful literature. 

For the further.development of the historical collec- 
tion, donations of old books from other members of the 
Association will always be very gratefully received, 
The Association will be happy to pay mailing charges 
on any books accepted for the collection. To avoid 
confusion, it is suggested that members having volumes 
to contribute to the collection send a list of the titles, 
authors, and dates to the Association office, so that 
duplications may be avoided. 

Our modern collection is already making useful con- 
tributions to the development of the profession. It is 
hoped that eventually the historical collection will be 
equally helpful in the study of the past history of health, 
physical education, and recreation.— By Elizabeth 
Noyes, Assistant Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


AN anyone in our Association help 


What but be surprised and disappointed 
About these days at the total lack of the use 
Our Name? _the term “physical education” in 

any phase of the national emergency 
program? Granted they are using the two terms, 


health and recreation, both of which happen to be 
adjuncts to our Association name and important ob- 
jectives of physical education. However, if it is a 


. program of physical fitness, it is referred to as a pro- 


gram of health; if anyone refers to a program outside 
of a cantonment or in defense industries, it is referred 
to as a program of recreation. Maybe we are partially 
to blame for the nation’s failure to recognize us, for 
even though our main efforts have been in the field 
of health and recreation we continue to refer to our- 
selves as “Directors of Physical Education.” 

Is this the time for our National Association to look 
at some questions such as: “What does the public 
think of when they refer to our field of activity?” or: 
“Can we afford to continue to use the term ‘physical 
education’ which is neither understood by the public 
nor does it connote what we are really doing’’? 

Perhaps it is just a wild conjecture as to what dif- 
ference it would make in the use of our men and 
women in this emergency; but maybe we are not 
Directors of Physical Education; maybe we are Direc- 
tors of Health and Recreation—By H. D. Edgren, 
George Williams College. 
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New Orleans-Colorful History-Maher 


By 


JAMES J. A. FORTIER 
City Historian 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


(Former President, 
Orleans Parish Schoo! Board) 


EW Orleans has been and 
always will be the coveted 

prize of the nations of the 
world. Its importance and strategic 
position on the map of the globe is 
best appreciated and understood by 
imagining its occupancy and con- 
trol by the Japanese, for instance. 
Come to New Orleans if you 
wish to see the very spots on which 
took place historical events affect- 
ing the destinies of mankind. Hard 
by the yellow Mississippi stands a 
metropolis 223 years old, founded 
by the Canadian Le Moyne broth- 
ers—Iberville and Bienville—as the 
hinge upon which would swing the 
door of opportunity for the French 


riches of the alluvial lands taken 
possession of by the Viceroy of 
France, the Prince of Discoverers, 
Robert Cavelier de La Salle, in 
1782 which he had named “Louis- 
in honor of his benefactor, 
and sovereign liege, the Sun King, 
Louis Quatorze. 


Regent, the Duke of Orleans, and 
his empire-building associates, John 
Law and Company. Literally every 
man and his brother throughout 
all the continents of this planet ac- 
quired a financial interest in the 
limitless plans of the Mississippi 
Company to colonize and exploit 
the imaginary mines and fantastic 
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Come, drink of the water of the 
Father of Waters, see the real 
riches of its valley—not gold, but, 
better than that glittering metal, 
fertile earth giving life to agri- 
cultural products of the greatest 
value to all consumers of cotton, 
sugar, rice, corn, to mention only 
the most important among an al- 


most unlimited variety of bounte- 
ous crops. Come, our minerals are 
fathomless—petroleum and gas and 
salt ‘and sulphur. Come, see the 
forests primeval, the languorous 


bayous reflecting the aged moss of 
their ageless oaks in their slumber- 
Come, to enjoy the 


ing waters. 


New Orleans, host city to the National 
Convention of the Association to be 
held in April, is one of the greatest 
cotton ports of the United States. The 
Public Cotton Warehouse is the largest 
shipside warehouse in the world. Steam- 
ers from all ports of the world ply to 
and from this busy spot. 

Romantic associations are stimulated 
at sight of the picture at left, which 
shows a typical example of the lace iron 
balconies in the French Quarter which 
were made as elaborate as possible as a 
matter of neighborly competition. 


birds, the fisheries of the Pelican 
State’s lakes and swift streams 
where abide the paradise of the 
huntsman and the piscatorian. 
France owned Louisiana; Spain 
coveted it; the Dons ruled it for 
a while; then Bonaparte retook it; 
the United States bought it, con- 
summating the purchase in New 
Orleans; England invaded it; Jack- 
son saved it in the Crescent City. 
Come to this Creole land of 
sunshine,..of intriguing lore, of 
romantic tradition, of historic im- 
port to you and yours and Amer- 
icans forever. »« 
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Litchfield High School 


HIS department of the Litchfield Public Schools 
7. every pupil from the kindergarten through 

the twelfth grade. The health program serves as 
the core, or the basis, upon which the rest of the pro- 
gram is built. The school health education program 
may be divided into three divisions: health service, 
healthful school living, and health and safety instruc- 
tion. The required physical education course includes 
all pupils in the first ten grades only. Physical educa- 
tion is not offered to the eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
pupils in Litchfield owing to inadequate gymnasium 
space and insufficient teachers. The intramural pro- 
gram includes the extra-classroom activities, that is, the 
sports in which the pupils engage during the noon hour, 
after school, evenings, and Saturdays outside the reg- 
ular classroom work. Intramural activities are those 
organized and non-organized, competitive and non-com- 
petitive sports in which pupils and faculty participate 
voluntarily among themselves. The interscholastic ath- 
letic program includes the five sports in which we en- 
gage in competition with other schools; it serves as an 
outlet for the energies of superior pupils in the physical 
education and intramural programs. The following dia- 
gram illustrates the above points: 


Interscholastic Athletics 
Intramural Sports 
Physical Education Classes 


Health 
| | 
Service School Environment Instruction 
The balance of this report will discuss briefly each 
of these four phases of the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Department. 


Health 
The health service personnel, aside from teachers, 
includes a full-time nurse, local dentists who cooperate 
in giving free dental examinations to all pupils, and 
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An example of a report to the 
superintendent on health and 
physical education — the Litch- 
field, Minn., program, 1940-41 


By 
CLARENCE A. NELSON 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Litchfield, Minnesota 


local physicians who cooperate in giving free health 
examinations to all pupils wishing to join the Athletic 
Accident Benefit Plan. All dental and health examina- 
tions are given in the offices of the local doctors. 
Healthful school living is the promotion of a sani- 
tary healthful school environment for the pupils. 
Since the fall of 1939, all-pupils in the junior high 
school have had five hours per week of health and phy- 
sical education, rather than the usual two hours per 
week of physical activities in the gymnasium or on the 
playground. The program is divided so that two hours 
are devoted to health or safety instruction, two hours 


to physical education class instruction, and one hour to 


recreational club activities. The additional time allot- 
ment has proved very valuable in providing better op- 
portunities for utilizing the health services of the school 
for sound health instruction. The health examination, 
hearing and vision tests, immunization campaigns, den- 
tal health programs, and anti-tuberculosis programs 
have been better understood and made to seem more 
worth while because of the instruction given in the 
health classes. Better correlation between the health 
and physical education program has been possible 
through this expanded program. 

The seventh-grade course is devoted to safety edu- 
cation and dental health. The eighth grade this year 
also had safety instruction, having had the health in- 
struction in the seventh grade. After this year, how- 
ever, the eighth-grade course will be devoted to the de- 
velopment of a sound foundation of health knowledge, 
habits, and attitudes through the study of the various 
systems of the body and their functions. Some of the 
outstanding activities carried on by the seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes this year in connection with their 
safety instruction were: (1) writing letters to Repre- 
sentative Simonson regarding the anti-fireworks bill; 
(2) writing an editorial for the local papers on double 
parking after having made a survey of the situation in 
Litchfield; (3) practicing safe bicycle riding rules dur- 
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ing bicycle hikes as prescribed in the village ordinance ; 
(4) analyzing home and school hazards and making 
efforts to correct them; and (5) developing proper 
attitudes of safety at all times. 

The ninth-grade health course included a review of 
the systems of the body and their functions, develop- 
ment of proper attitudes and health habits, consumer 
education in relation to health, and the study of per- 
sonal hygiene, communicable diseases and their pre- 
vention, and first-aid. 

The coordination of all phases of our health program 
has been aided materially by the activities of the Litch- 
field School Health and Safety Council. 

The Athletic Accident Benefit Plan (A.A.B.P.) of 
the Minnesota State High School League proved to be 
of great benefit to the pupils, parents, and the school 


Tenth-grade physical education touchball 


in assisting to pay for injuries received while partici- 
pating in physical education, intramural, or interschol- 
astic athletic activities. Perhaps the greatest benefit de- 
rived through the A.A.B.P., however, was the fact that 
224 pupils (173 boys and 51 girls) had the benefits of 
a health examination. On the basis of this health ex- 
amination the family physician, parents, and the school 
authorities were better able to advise the pupil as to 
what activities he should engage in and also as to how 
actively he should participate. All but 12 of the boys 
and girls examined paid the required fees for member- 
ship in the A.A.B.P. 

The increase in the number of health examinations 
given to Litchfield high school students during the last 
six years is shown by the following figures : 


Year Boys Girls Total 
1935-1936 60 0 601 
1936-1937 77 0 771 
1937-1938 143 0 1432 
1938-1939 157 16 1733 
1939-1940 160 16 176 
1940-1941 173 51 2244 


1 Only boys participating in interscholastic athletics. 

2 Year of adoption of A.A.B.P.; membership required for all boys in inter- 
scholastic athletics and intramural tumbling—optional for other physical educa- 
tion activities. 

3 Health examination required for girls’ tumbling. 

4 Health examination required for girls’ basketball and junior high boys’ 
intramural football. New activity started this year. 
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The playground is used in winter for recreationa! activities, 
like this ‘“‘sled race’ during a Winter Carnival. 


Physical Education 


Physical education in the elementary schools is taught 
by the teachers of each grade with the assistance and 
under the supervision of Miss Westerberg and Mr. 
Nelson. In the first three grades, two 15-minute pe- 
riods per day are devoted to instruction in the funda- 
mental skills of walking, running, jumping, throwing, 
catching, and climbing. These skills are utilized in 
rhythmical activities, games, stunts, and relays. In the 
upper three elementary grades, one 30-minute period 
each day is devoted to physical education. The pupils 
learn to use the fundamental skills in more complex 
situations. Activities involving a greater degree of or- 
ganization and team work are taught. Many opportun- 
ities are given for learning and practicing self-control, 
cooperation, leadership, courtesy, and safety in play. 
The best job of teaching physical education must be 
done in the elementary grades to provide opportunities 
for well-rounded development of the pupils. Provision 
should be made for giving the elementary teachers more 
assistance and guidance in the teaching of physical edu- 
cation. In Litchfield, at. the present time, the high 
school physicai education teachers do not have sufficient 
time to assist adequately the elementary teachers. Many 
of the elementary teachers do an excellent job but as a 
whole much improvement can be made in the elemen- 
tary physical education program. 

The physical education class instruction program for 
boys and girls in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades provides for two hours per week in the gym- 
nasium or on the playgrounds. All pupils are required 
to dress in gymnasium uniform for class and to take 
showers following each activity period. No boy or 
girl may be excused from physical education. Pupils 
with physical handicaps are given modified programs 
of physical education activity according to the recom- 
mendations of the family physician. If a child has been 
ill and returns to school, his activity in physical edu- 
cation class is modified accordingly. In a few cases 
complete rest and relaxation is recommended. 
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The program for boys in the junior high school in- 
cludes instruction in the fundamentals of a wide variety 
of individual and team games, all of which are also 
included in the intramural program in an effort to give 
all boys an opportunity to learn and to try out many 
activities. Thus, the selection of activities for partici- 
pation in intramural sports and interscholastic athletics 
is more intelligent and on the basis of satisfaction de- 
rived from previous experiences. 

Height and weight are measured each six weeks and 
records kept so that each boy may check his individual 
growth during the year. Good posture in all activities 
is stressed throughout year. 

Tests of achievement are given in the fundamental 
skills of running, jumping, throwing, and climbing as 
related to the various sports. Examples are the 100- 
yard dash, standing broad jump, football pass for dis- 
tance, basketball goal throwing, rope climb, push-ups, 
and others. The boys are scored in these tests accord- 
ing to an age-height-weight classification. 

The Brace Motor Ability Test was given to all boys 
at the beginning of the year. The results of this test 
along with the age-height-weight classification are used 
as a basis for dividing the boys into squads for com- 
petitive purposes. 

In the tenth-grade physical education classes, princi- 
ples of strategy, offensive and defensive tactics, and 
rules and methods of officiating are discussed for foot- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, wrestling, baseball, and soft- 
ball. Instruction is also given in individual and dual 
games, such as archery, horseshoes, golf, tennis, hand- 
ball, table tennis, swimming, bowling, and other activ- 
ities, which have considerable carry-over value for use 
as adult leisure-time activities. Heavy apparatus ac- 
tivities, wrestling, and boxing also are included. Co- 
educational activities consist of volleyball, table tennis, 
shuffleboard, folk dancing, and social dancing. The 
tenth-gracde boys’ and girls’ classes are together once 
a week for coeducational activities during the winter 
months. One of the ninth-grade sections (the non-resi- 
dent boys and girls) has coeducational activities once 
each week for a six-week period. 

The girls’ physical education program consists of 
team sports, individual sports, posture activities, fun- 
damentals of movement, stunts, and units on various 
types of rhythmical activities. Miss Westerberg, girls’ 
physical education director, in commenting on the pur- 
poses of these activities says in her report, “These were 
presented with the idea that they would develop stronger 
bodies, make possible participation in wholesome leis- 
ure-time recreation, make team and squad participation 
a valuable group’ experience with an aim toward char- 
acter, student leadership, and personality development.” 

Posture pictures are taken of all girls in the seventh 
through the eleventh grades. Discussion of the pictures 
and actually seeing their own posture furnishes val- 
uable motivation for good posture. All pictures are 
kept on record so that future comparisons may be made. 

Special activities in the physical education program 
during the past year included a fall playday for all 
pupils in the Litchfield Public Schools, a county play- 
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day for high school girls during the winter, the annual 
winter carnival of outdoor sports, the eighth annual 
physical education demonstration, and the Meeker 
County Playday for Rural Schools sponsored by the 
Department this spring. 

Last fall Litchfield was selected by the Athletic In- 
stitute of America as one of the schools to be included 
in a colored, talking moving picture film entitled “Make 
the Most of Play Time.” In making the arrangements 
for the picture it was decided to have a fall playday 
in which all pupils would participate in a large variety 
of activities. Use was made of all our playgrounds, 
athletic field, and the golf and tennis courts at Lake 
Ripley. The film is sponsored by the American Legion 
and the National Collegiate Athletic Association. It is 
being thrown throughout the country in an effort to 
improve physical education and recreation programs 
and facilities. Litchfield had an opportunity to view 
the film early this spring. 

The fall playday proved so successful that it was de- 
cided to make this an annual affair and to have the 
usual playday in the spring for the pupils from the 
rural district schools only. This arrangement met with 
great favor by the county superintendent of schools, the 
rural teachers, and rural pupils. On May 9, over eight 
hundred boys and girls from fifty-eight rural schools 
in the county participated in the Eighth Annual Meeker 
County Playday. Much valuable assistance in conduct- 
ing this event was given by students from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Intramurals 

A total of seven men and five women from the faculty 
assist in conducting an extensive intramural program. 
The administration has considered the possibilities of 
extra-classroom contributions of faculty members in 
making the appointments. The employment of trained 
personnel has greatly aided the development of a well- 
rounded program of all phases of physical education. 

Our large non-resident enrollment makes it necessary 
to provide the same activities during the noon hour as 
are provided for our resident pupils after school, eve- 
nings, and Saturdays. One of the features of the boys’ 
noon hour intramural program is the self-governing 
organization called the Noon Hour Intramural Asso- 
ciation. This group consists of two representatives 
elected from each of the ten rural communities around 
Litchfield included in our non-resident population. The 
group has its own officers, conducts weekly meetings, 
determines the activities and the regulations to govern 
them under the guidance of the intramural director. 
Table I shows the activities sponsored by this group 
and the extent of participation over the last five years. 
In addition to this the group has selected and trained 
from fourteen to twenty-six officials for each of the 
team sports. Boys also have been selected to be respon- 
sible for the management of each sport. 

Our intramural program for resident boys was ex- 
panded this year to include junior high football and 
baseball, skating, and bowling. The bowling was con- 
ducted on Saturday mornings under W.P.A. leader- 
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ship. Table II summarizes the participation of resident 


in intramural activities. 


TABLE I 
SuMMARY OF Noon Hour INTRAMURAL PARTICIPATION 
ror Non-RESIDENT Boys For THE PAst FIve YEARS 


“sun-lite dances” and “sweater hops,” sold pencils to 
raise funds, and carried out picnics and parties for their 
organization. 

TABLE III 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS PARTICIPATING IN G.A.A. 
ACTIVITIES FoR 1940-1941 


1936-1937 1937-1938 1938-1939 1939-1940 1940-1941 


Activity No. Per. No. Per. No. Per. No. Per. No. Per. 
Number 

of non- 

residents 186 100 168 100 167 100 186 100 172 100 
Number par- 


ticipating 174 93.6 158 4.1 154 922 170 91.4 157 91.3 
Touchball 122.66: 114 6-9 1199 713.122 6. 123 “745 
Volleyball 156 83.9 137 81.6 137 82. 134 72. 127 73.8 
Basketball 107 £7.5 116 69.1 112 67.1 130 69.9 109 63.4 
Softball 117 62.9 108 64.3116 69.5 153 82.3 109 63.4 
Tabletennis 38 20.4 25 149 22 13.2 29 16 25 145 
Horseshoes 

(fall) 94-22 VA 23 Be 
Boxing 55 29.6 -24 143 16 96 12 65 12 7. 
Handball 35 155 6 96 21 Tis 33 
Horseshoes 


(spring) 17 91 27 #161 18 108 20 108 20 11.6 
Wrestling* Seg 32 19.1 29 17.4 37 19.9 30 17.4 
Member of 

Intramural 


Association 24 12.9 24 143 20 12. 20 10.8 20 11.63 


*New activities added to the intramural program for noon 
hour boys since 1936. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF INTRAMURAL PARTICIPATION FOR RESIDENT Boys 


1937- 1938- 1939- 1940- 
1938 1939 1940 1941 


Number of junior high resident boys 83 91 94 103 
Number of boys participating in one 


Activity 


gunior high towcunall..............:....:2...... 36 47 44 25 
Junior high volleyball 50 
Junior high tumbling 9 
Junior high basketball 44 37 41 53 
Jumtor high softball ................................ 27 
Jumor hight Baseball 11* 
Junior and senior high wrestling and 

boxing 16 15 
Junior and senior high tennis —............ 8 7 7 7 
Junior and senior high golf ................. 4 15 8 8 
Junior and senior high skating .......... 23* 
Senior high basketball 21.2 23 
Senior high tumbling 6 - 8 2 1 


*New activities added this year 


The Girls’ Athletic Association (G.A.A.) is the or- 
ganization which, through their Board, governs the in- 
tramural activities for both resident, and non-resident 
girls. In addition to participation in a variety of ac- 
tivities as shown in Table III, the G.A.A. had full 
charge of the homecoming celebration last fall, spon- 
sored a Meeker County Playday for Girls, sponsored 
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Noon Hour After School Total 


No. Per. No. Per. No. Per. 

Number of girls.................... 213 100 198 160 411 100 
Number of girls 

95 44.6 84 424 179. 43.6 
60 28.2 64 323 124 30.2 
28 14.1 28 68 
83 39. 43 21.7 126 30.7 
Junior high syports................ 20 10.1 20 49 
Advanced modern dance...... 18 9.1 18 4.4 
Social dancing 54 25.4 54 13.1 
82 38.5 59 298 141 343 


*Unknown participation. 


Two hundred thirty-six, or 57 per cent, of the 411 
girls in school participated in G.A.A. activities, 175 
being members of the G.A.A. Five girls received letter 
awards for having earned 1,000 points over at least a 
three-year period, and one senior girl received the 
G.A.A. locket which is awarded to any girl who earns 
2,000 points. 


Interscholastic Athletics 


Our interscholastic competition is confined princi- 


‘pally to football, wrestling, track, basketball, and base- 


ball. The first three sports were coached by Mr. Frank 
Barle and the last two by Mr. Joe Kunze. In addition 
to these five sports we participated in the golf and 
tennis tournaments in connection with the West Central 
Conference Field Day. 

Litchfield High School is a member of the West 
Central Conference which includes Appleton, Benson, 
Glenwood, Montevideo, Morris, Sauk Centre, and Will- 
mar. This conference has competition in football, bas- 
ketball, track, baseball, golf, and tennis. During the 
past season Litchfield ranked as follows in the confer- 
ence in these sports: 5th in football, 3rd in basketball, 
3rd in track, 1st in baseball, 6th in golf, and 3rd in 
tennis. 

In District Twenty competition, Litchfield won the 
runner-up trophy in the basketball tournament and fin- 
ished third in the track meet. We finished third in our 
regional wrestling tournament, which was held at Litch- 
field. 

Outstanding interscholastic accomplishments of the 
year were the winning of the state baseball champion- 
ship in Class M (schools over 500 enrollment, excluding 
the Twin City and Duluth schools) at the Carleton 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Creative Movement in the Sunday 


School 


By MY ZEST for teaching 
BETTY FLEMING dancing in a church comes 
New York City from satisfying a life-long 
desire. I recall as a child 
how hard I worked to hold 
my legs and arms still in my father’s pew. The organ reverb- 
erated and the congregation sang lustily, yet those arms had 
always to remain soberly at my sides, the feet together and 
straight. If I was tolerably still in appearance, I was, how- 
ever, moving actively in imagination—swinging down the broad 
aisles of the church with uplifted arms, striding slowly and 
majestically with head erect, or sweeping low the body in 
humble adoration. Maturity of years has not quelled this urge. 
We know how my wish, if confessed aloud, would have 
shocked good folk in our grandmother’s day. But today, it 
so happens, my children are encouraged to give physical ex- 
pression to inner feeling. Not in the adult service of worship, 
to be sure (we have not progressed that far as yet!) but in 
the gymnasium of the church school and in the children’s own 
chapel service, dances of praise, worship, and the wonder of 
life really do take place. This indicates how far we have been 
influenced by a new concept of the interplay of body and spirit. 
In the Riverside Church, where Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
is pastor, the church school has for years pioneered in religious 
education, trying to apply to their teaching of children the same 
sound principles that modern practice has approved 
in schools. 
This is the reason for their unusual plan of a three- 
hour session for all under junior high school age. Be- 
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sides time for stories and discussion, the chil- 
dren have time to construct things together, 
plan social projects, and partake freely of the 
arts. All these are related to a common body 
of experience leading directly to a meaningful 
and genuine growth in character, worship, and 
social living. 

Dancing, “or rhythms” so called, has made 
for itself an almost indispensable place in the 
program of the Junior Department. First of 
all, simply because it is hearty, all-round phys- 
ical exercise. A three-hour session is too long 
a time for children, as everyone knows, to be 
spent in sedentary activities without a chance 
to “let off steam.” Muscles need stretching, 
backs limbering, legs locomotion, and the whole 
body needs to be made alive and responsive to 
thought. Physical “toning up” is directly re- 
lated to moral “toning up,” as teachers again 
and again testify in their weekly observations. 

My two hours in the gymnasium is divided 
among six groups, each of which has twenty 
minutes. This is a short period, indeed, but 
it is apparently long enough for us to pass 


from exercise for its own sake to equally sat- 
isfying motion in service of some creative idea. 
Thus the rhythms period actually adds con- 


tent to the main stream of thought and experience. 

As I look back over a year’s work by our nine-, 
ten-, eleven-, and twelve-year-olds, I see their original 
dance forms springing from a variety of sources: special 
stories studied, in the classroom; outstanding church 
anniversaries such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year, and Easter; observation of the seasons, plant 
life, animals, humans; themes inspired by the daily 
experiences of life-problems, pleasures, and goals. 
Directly or indirectly they are all religious in content. 
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Take, for instance, the problem of meeting and over- 
coming obstacles. Every child has to work hard at 
some time or other for something he wants very much, 
be it ice skating, arithmetic, or good sportsmanship. 
Does he usually succeed the first time? Usually not. 
The first time he is a “flop”—a flat failure. Gradually 
he gets so that he can meet his difficulty with fifty- 
fifty success, and later if he keeps on trying, he pushes 
right through to clear, easy accomplishment. Thus a 
class of youngsters outlined their idea. 


How did they portray it in movement? After various 
suggestions, a fall prostrate on the floor was agreed 
on as an effective picture of failure. The “moving pic- 
ture” proceeded like this: (1) the drawing up of the 
whole body in preparation for advance, eyes on the 
goal ahead; (2) four strong strides toward this goal, 
followed by a back fall as if knocked down by an over- 
whelming force; (3) quick pulling of oneself together, 
once again in alignment with the goal; (4) four strides 
forward followed this time by a partial back fail; (5) 
a third gathering of forces; (6) four strides forward 
now gathering momentum into a run and a clean break 
through, final pose held strong. 

So much for the work of one Sunday. The children 
performed vividly, self-critically, and with pride, to an 
accompaniment quickly improvised on two drums. The 
following Sunday, however, the children decided their 
pattern was not complete. One would not think of 
boasting as if one’s accomplishment were entirely due 
to one’s own skill; on reflection one admits that usually 
several influences help to bring about success—teachers 
or parents, or helpful friends, and above all that spirit 
inside of us which is “more than us”—which is God. 
So the group planned to lead on from the triumphant 
gesture that ended their first sequence by (1) a slow 
turn which let them look back over the path of progress, 
(2) a sober retracement of steps as if in contemplation, 
(3) a kneeling in gratitude to the friendly powers of 
the struggle, (4) then an upward spring and a covering 
of space with a high bounding skip of exhilaration. 

This little rhythmic drama has strength, reality, and 
varied tempo. It was absorbing to the particular group 
who composed it. Other groups have found other 
themes congenial. The following lines adapted from 
Kahlil Gibran formed the basis of another pattern of 
movement : 


We are the bows from which 
God’s thoughts as living arrows 
are sent forth. 

The Archer sees the mark upon 
the path of the infinite, and he 
bends us with his might that 
his arrows may go swift and far. 

Let your bending in the Archer’s 
hands be for gladness! 

For even as he loves the arrow 
that flies, so also he loves the 
bow that is stable. 


The bow and arrow is a figure 
beloved by children. They can grasp 
its symbolism. Identification in turn 
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with the archer, the bow, and the flying arrow can 
yield a fine rhythmic as well as religious study. 

One year our Christmas ceremony was given over 
to the meaning of light in mankind’s experience. Its 
interpretation among various peoples was illustrated 
by five dramatic episodes. Then as a close to the pro- 
gram the character of light itself was expressed in 
dance form. One Sunday the children had been asked 
to assume a posture suggesting darkness. Analysis and 
choice followed. Then they were asked to give a pose 
expressive of brilliant light. Again fine but important 
details of expression were revealed. How could one 
move in such a way as to show a light growing out of 
darkness? One of the boys spiralled up while others 
ascended straight. The children liked the first way and 
they also made their own choice of beginning with the 
back to the audience and ending facing it. From the 
idea of a single flame to one large growing light the 
boys and girls were easily guided into group composi- 
tion. As it turned out, about thirty-six children finally 
participated in the dancing of this one concept. Two 
twenty-minute periods and one special rehearsal were 
all that was needed as preparation for the Dance of 
Light. 

It is characteristic of our work in the Riverside 
Junior Department to work quickly, informally, and 
to share with others as soon as possible a dance that 
has interest for all. Sometimes on the very Sunday 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Let's Not Muff the Ball! 


so twenty-odd years ago I attended my first 
physical education convention. I was in short 


pants. The profession of physical education as we 
know it today was in short pants. Our business in 
books was in short pants. It was from this beginning 
that I have watched your profession, our business and 
the country grow. 


We all know that the impetus for the growth of edu- 
cational interest and of public interest in health, 
physical education, sports, games and recreation came 
from the evidence supplied by the draft boards of 
World War I to the effect that a startling number of 
our young men were not physically fit. Today, at first 
glance, it is apparent that too many of us are not up 
to the physical standards set down by the United 
States Army. 


In analyzing this problem, we are offered all kinds 
of solutions. Formalists plead for mass demonstra- 
tions embodying strength-building exercises. Coaches 
are emphatic in their statements that our competitive 
sports train young men the best way for the defense 
of our country. Others point out that games all can 
enjoy will instill the appreciation of liberty as we know 
it today. Health specialists say the proper diet and 
careful attention to sound health principles will produce 
the desired results. In carrying out the program, pro- 
fessional men and women say they should do the job. 
Laymen say they know the problems of people in daily 
life and want to help in spreading the gospel of physical 
fitness throughout the land. 


Each and every specialist, each and every layman, 
who is anxious to contribute to his country’s defense 
should not be disregarded. There is and will be a 
. place for everyone who wants to serve his nation. The 
principles of democracy embody in a large measure 
the fundamental promise “All for one and one for all,” 


or as the original American Ben Franklin said, “If. 


we don’t hang together, we will all hang separately.” 


Some of us can become physically fit simply by taking 


a walk every day. Others need more strenuous exer- 
cise as can be had by playing handball, badminton, 
tennis and other active games. Still more find that 
fifteen minutes of calisthenics in the morning will carry 
them through. Those of us who are not tied down to 
a desk and have retained a hardness of physical being 
brought about by former participation in competitive 
sports, can continue in active sports. As regards the 
youth of this country, I believe it is wrong to say that 
because football is a fierce, competitive sport with 
full physical contact that it is the sport to condition 
all our boys and young men for the supreme task of 
defending our country. Imagine a boy, and you have 
known many of them, who has spent his boyhood 
fiddling with a radio or making model airplanes, and 
whose very nature is against rough competition, being 
forced into football. If such will be the case, our 
country will be deprived of talent that would be hard 
to replace. 


Here, then, is opportunity for us all to do the job 
for which we are trained in the best way we know how. 
And, at the same time, not be scornful or over critical 
of the next man’s effort. Be prepared to compromise 
if such compromise will achieve the common goal. Our 
country today is united as it has never been before in 
the purpose of smashing the threats to our liberty and 
the principles of government which we have found to 
be good and true. On the shoulders of your profession 
lies a tremendous responsibility. You were literally 
born out of the last war and you should come of age 
during this tremendous conflict. Out of your effort 
should come a unified program that will not be diverted 
by too much emphasis on one phase or too little on 
another. 


Let us, in this magnificent effort of preserving our 
liberty and way of life, make use of what we have 
learned and go forward in the service of our goyern- 
ment and our people. 


JOHN LOWELL PRATT 


A. §. Barnes & Company - Publishers - 67 West 44 St., New York 
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A Selection of Dance Books for Your Library 


Clog & Character Dancing 


THE CLOG DANCE BOOK $2.00 
by Helen Frost 


CLOG AND CHARACTER DANCES $2.00 
by Helen Frost 


ATHLETIC DANCES AND SIMPLE CLOGS 


$2.00 
by Marjorie Hillas and Marian Knighton 


CHARACTER DANCES FOR SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAMS $2.00 
by Hilda C. Kozman 


Folk Dancing and Festivals 


FOLK FESTIVALS FOR SCHOOLS AND PLAY- 
GROUNDS $3.00 
by Mary Effie Shambaugh 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS $2.00 
by Grace L. Ryan 


THE COUNTRY DANCE BOOK $2.00 
by Beth Tolman and Ralph Page 


FOLK DANCES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS $3.00 
by Mary Effie Shambaugh 


THE FOLK DANCE BOOK $2.40 
by C. Ward Crampton 


LEGENDS AND DANCES OF OLD MEXICO 
$2.00 
by Norma Schwendener 


THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN $2.50 
by Julia M. Buttree 


Modern Dance 


INVITATION TO DANCE $2.00 
by Walter Terry 


MODERN DANCE $2.00 (cloth 
50 
by Mary P. O’Donnell and Sally T. Dietrich 


THE MODERN DANCE $1.50 
by John Martin 


Rhythms 


CREATIVE RHYTHMS $1.60 
by Rhoda Reynolds Sutton 


CHARACTERISTIC RHYTHMS FOR CHIL- 
DREN $0.80 
by Dudley Ashton and Anna M. Schmidt 


RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN $1.25 
by Mary S. Shafer and Mary M. Mosher 


THE RHYTHMS OF CHILDHOOD $2.40 
by Caroline Crawford 


Social Dancing 


WALK YOUR WAY TO BETTER DANCING 
$2.00 
by Lawrence A. Hostetler 


THE ART OF SOCIAL DANCING $1.00 
by Lawrence A. Hostetler 


GROUP INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL DANCING 
$2.50 
by Edith Ballwebber 


Tap Dancing 
TAP DANCE FOR FUN $2.50 
by Hermine Sauthoff 


TAP DANCES $2.50 
by Anne Schley Duggan 


TAP DANCES FOR SCHOOL AND RECREA- 
TION $2.50 
by Anne Schley Duggan 


TAP, CAPER AND CLOG $2.00 
by Helen Frost 


TAP IT $2.00 (Cloth $2.50) 
by Sheila O’Gara 


Our Complete Catalogue of Books on Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, Sports, Dance, etc., will serve as a bibliography of — 
books in your field. May we send you a copy for your files? 


A. S. Barnes 8 Company - Publishers - 67 West 44 St., New York 
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Boys Physical Ability Test 


By 


G. M. GLOSS 


Louisiana State University 


ployed as a teacher of physical education in a 

large high school, he was commissioned to find 
a simple, but fairly accurate, battery of self-testing 
activities which would, in addition to improving the 
student’s previous records, be enjoyable to perform. 
This battery of tests was to measure speed, skill in 
handling objects, contrel of one’s body, strength, and 
“power explosiveness.” It also proved to be a good 
classification test for individuals and groups, as well 
as a device for comparison between groups. National 
standards for individual and group comparisons have 
not as yet been completed. 

The men’s staff cooperated for three and one-half 
years in experimentation with various available ac- 
cepted types of tests, plus many individual self-testing 
activities. Approximately 10,000 high school boys 
took these tests. Records were kept for use in the 
final computations. After several years the test herein 
described was found to be the most satisfactory in 
regard to economy of time and equipment, objectivity 
of judgment, ease of recording, and high correlation 
with other tests. 


G deve « years ago when the writer was em- 


Test Procedure 

The procedure for the test, as finally evolved, is ag 
follows: First, give to each student the Physica 
Ability Test record card (as shown below) on which 
he fills in his name and other data. The events 
composing the test are explained verbally and _ they 
demonstrated by the instructor. Practice in all the 
events should be engaged in for at least one clas 
period. Height, weight, and age may also be recorded 
for possible further, use in correlating these with tes 
items if so desired. The test is best used if given at 
the beginning of each semester of a possible four years 
of physical education. 

After completion of the test, T-scores are secured 
by instructor or student leaders from the weighted 
scoring chart reproduced with this article. It is to be 
noted that the figures in the scoring chart used for 
securing T-scores are inclusive for all four years of 
junior and senior high school, i.e., from entering fresh- 
men to graduating seniors. After experimenting with 
age, height, weight, and secondary school level indices, 
it was found that the elimination of these factors did 
not significantly detract from the greatest usefulness 


Boys PuysicaL AsiLity TEsT 
(High School Age) 
Name 
Present semester Ist 2nd | | 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 
Present teacher (initials) | } 
Present height (inches) | 
Present weight 1 | | | 
Present age 1 
Records made in 
1 o o vo o 
erived T-scores | ? o| ? | o| | || |? 
10-second run | | | | | | | | | | 
! | 
Basketball bounce | | 
| 
| 


| 
Push-ups (on bench) | 
| 


Standing jump and reach 


T-score total | 
| 


Scorer’s initials 
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of the test. Only the last total T-score made is, of 
course, to be used for immediate classification purposes. 


Total Score 


When the T-scores are added together, this com- 
posite score may be used for classification or other 
purposes. This total score will serve as a general index 
of pupils’ motor athletic or muscular ability. Standard 
statistical procedures should be used to secure aver- 
ages, deviations, rank orders, percentiles, etc. 


Instructions to Teachers! 
(Mimeographed and Distributed) 


This test is a five-event classification test, and the 
sum total of the T-scores serves as a fairly accurate 
jndex of a pupil’s achievement ability. 

Instruct each student to work with a partner, who 
is to judge the event and record actual performance 
under record column and also secure, record, and add 
weighted scores (labeled T-scores). Put the actual 
record made on the left of the single line (column 
labeled “record” ) under the proper semester, and the 
refined score on the right of the single line, under 
“T-score.” When the whole battery of tests is com- 
pleted—add up the T-scores only. Each teacher is 
responsible for the records of his present classes. Have 
the person acting as a “partner-judge” (or scorer) 
sign his initials in the space at the bottom of the card. 


Adequate instruction should precede actual testing. 
This should be: first, explanation; second, demonstra- 
tion; and third, practice both as a class and in an 
individual event. This is an excellent opportunity to 
use class drill, with the test as a motivating factor. 
Present the test to your classes as something that is 
interesting, “in and of itself,” as a record of personal, 
group; team, or class progress. Place your own initials 
as instructor in the proper space to show that you 
have supervised and checked results. 


General Form of Instructions to be Given Pupils 
(Oral or Written) 


Push Up? (on bench).®—Place both hands, fingers 
preferably pointing straight ahead, shoulder width 
apart, upon locker-room or stall bar bench (from 17” 
to 19” in height). Length of bench does not matter. 
Step back far enough so that the legs and body are 
straight, weight resting on hands and toes. Lower 
body, keeping it straight, and touch chin only to 
bench. Raise body by straightening arms. Partner 


counts one for each time body is raised with back 


straight. Push-up does not .count if body is consider- 
ably arched or if performer is unable to straighten 
arms completely. Each completed push-up (straight- 


1Some excellent general instructions are found in N. P. Neilson and F. W. 


‘Cozens, Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities (New York: A. S. 


Barnes and Co., 1924) 10-16. 

2 This event, without the bench, is described in Staley’s Individual and Mass 
Athletics (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1925) 88. Use of bench makes 
for accuracy; many boys could not push up from the floor, and bench helps to 


-eliminate zero records. 


3 Photographs illustrating this event are in F. R. Rogers, Physical Capacity 
Tests (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co.) 26-27. ; 
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arm position, lower and raise to straight-arm position ) 
registers as one push-up. Place number made under 
column labeled “record.” Place T-scores under column 
labeled ‘‘T-score.”’ 


Basketball Bounce——Pupils stand behind a line 
which is 6 feet from, and parallel to, a smooth-sur- 
faced wall. The basketball should be bounced or 
thrown in any manner against the wall. Each time it 
strikes the wall it counts one. If you lose the ball, 
you may step over the line to get it, but you must 
return behind the line again before beginning to bounce 
it against the wall. No assistance, such as in recovery 
of the ball, may be given. Partner counts the number 
of times the ball is bounced against the wall in 30 
seconds. Then he records number and proper T-score 
on the chart. 


Jump and Reach.A—The student being tested stands 
tall and as close as possible in front of, or at the side 
of, the jump scale, keeping both heels on the floor, 
and reaches up with one hand as high as he can stretch. 
This “reach height” is then noted by the scoring part- 
ner. Bending or stooping before jumping is allowed. 
Whenever possible, chalk may be held in hand and 
used to mark heights. A preparatory hop or run is 
not allowed. Pupil should attempt to jump as high 
as possible, tagging the scale with the same hand 
which he used in recording the “reach height.’ This 
higher record is the “jump height.” Several attempts 
may be made and the best one noted. Subtract the 
highest reach height from the highest jump height to 
obtain actual record in inches. Count to nearest inch, 
i.e., 814 inches is counted as 9 inches, and less than 
8% inches as 8 inches. Record both actual record 
and T-score. 


Eight-Pound Shot-Put.5—A circle 7 feet in diam- 
eter is used. The pupil must not step on or over circle 
at any time during actual putting. Several trials should 
be made and the best recorded. 


The scoring distance is measured from the center 
point of the mark left by the shot, where it first lands, 
to the nearest point of the circle. Partners must be 
careful to see that the shot is put instead of thrown; 
that is, the hand must not come back of the shoulder 
in executing the put. When scoring, count nearest 
foot. For example, 17 feet 6 inches or over goes to 
next higher foot number. Less than 6 inches is scored 
to next lower foot. Record distance in feet and place 
T-score in the correct column. 


Ten-Second Run.—One end of a football field or 
any clear space at least 100 yards long is lined with 
chalk or other markings (on half of running space 
used) 1 yard apart similar to the 5-yard lines on a 
football field. Begin, first with a starting line, then 


4For further description of this event, see Staley, op cit., 100-101; and 
also Cozens, Cubberly, and Neilson, Achievement Scales in Physical Education 
Activities for Secondary School Girls and College Women (New York: A. S$ 
Barnes and Co., 1937) 49; Neilson and Cozens, op cit., 21; and F. W. Cozens, 
Achievement Scales for College Men (Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1936), 24-25. 

5 Described in Bowen and Mitchell, The Practice of Organized Play (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1926) 52. 


6 See Staley, op cit., 118. 
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48 yards away mark another line parallel to the start- 
ing line. Continuing from this first 48-yard line, the 
next lines are to be marked one yard apart and parallel 
to each other up to 100 yards from the starting line. 

Contestants line up on this starting line; the judg- 
ing partners stand near the 8-yard line. The commands 
“on the mark” and “get set” are given, and then some 
“go” signal, at the same time starting the stop watch 
or noting time on second hand of ordinary watch. 


ScoRING CHART 


Allow contestants to run exactly 10 seconds. At this 
10-second time ‘limit give another signal by gun oy 
sharp whistle to stop runners. Partners are to note 
the point where contestant’s forward foot was at the 
time the stopping signal was heard. Partners must ryp 
along with, or ahead of, runners to note tae spot where 
the forward foot was at the stop signal. Partners ob. 
tain score, or distance made, by noting the nearest 


(Continued on page 48) 


(Find record made under proper heading. Read _ hori- Ten Bas- Jump 
zontally to the right to T-score column. This T-score Sec. Shot ket Push and T- 
is a refined score which evaluates all events on the Run Put ball Up Reach score 
same basis. Note this number on the record card under (yds. ) (it.) Bounce (ins.) 
the T-score column.) 32 18 
Ten Bas- Jump / 4 28 19 16 31 
Sec. Shot ket Push and ?. 75 29 33 52 
Run Put ball ‘ Up Reach score 34 20 53 
(yds. ) (it.) Bounce (ins. ) 76 30 21 17 54 
4 5 77 35 22 55 
6 31 36 56 
5 7 78 32 23 18 57 
48 6 1 8 37 24 58 
9 79 33 25 59 
49 7 10 80 38 19 60 
50 8 2 11 34 39 26 61 
12 81 35 27 62 
51 9 13 82 40 28 20 63 
3 14 36 41 64 
52 10 15 83 29 21 65 
53 8 16 37 42 30 , 66 
4 17 84 38 31 67 
54 9 12 18 85 43 22 68 
5 19 39 44 32 69 
55 10 13 20 86 40 33 70 
56 14 21 45 34 23 71 
11 6 = 87 41 46 72 
57 15 23 88 35 24 73 
12 16 24 42 47 36 74 
58 7 25 89 37 75 
59 13 17 26 43 48 76 
18 1 27 90 44 49 38 25 77 
60 14 8 28 91 39 78 
61 19 2 29 45 50 40 79 
15 3 30 2 46 51 26 80 
62 20 4 9 31 93 41 81 
16 21 32 47 52 42 82 
63 5 33 94 48 53 43 27 83 
64 17 22 6 10 34 84 
7 35 95 49 54 44 28 85 
65 18 23 36 50 45 86 
19 24 8 11 37 %6 55 46 87 
66 20 9 38 51 56 29 88 
67 21 fs 10 39 97 47 89 
12 40 V4 48 30 90 
68 22 26 11 41 98 53 49 91 
69 27 2 13 42 92 
23 13 43 99 54 50 93 
70 24 28 44 31 94 
29 14 14 45 95 
71 25 15 46 96 
72 30 16 47 32 97 
26 31 15 48 98 
73 27 17 49 33 99 
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Lower the Baskets 


By 


JACK MATTHEWS 


Instructor in Physical Education 
University of Missouri 


S A RESULT of observing many small boys, 
A as well as many large boys, attempt to throw 

a basketball into a basketball goal, the writer 
became interested in learning of the factor or factors 
which resulted in the placing of the goal 10 feet above 
the floor. In Dr. James Naismith’s recent book, 
Basketball, Its Origin and Development, the answer 
to the above question was found. Dr. Naismith, in 
attempting to invent a new game, had decided upon 
some type of goal into which a ball could be thrown. 
His first idea was to have a goal or box at the floor 
level. This idea was soon discarded, however, because 
of the anticipated close crowding of the defensive 
players around the goal. 

His next thought was of an elevated goal, and this 
goal was placed, according to his description, as follows: 
“T told him to bring them up (the peach baskets,) and 
in a few minutes he appeared with the two baskets 
tucked under his arm. They were round and somewhat 
larger at the top than at the bottom. I found a hammer 
and some nails and tacked the baskets to the lower 
rail of the balcony, one at either end of the gym.”! 

No reference is made at this point to the height of 
the basket, although a later statement? informs the 
reader that the height was 10 feet. Since 1892, ihe 
date of the publishing of the first rules, it has been 
assumed and the rule makers have assumed that 10 
feet is the optimum height for goals or baskets for both 
intercollegiate and interscholastic basketball. 

But there have been leaders in the field of basketball 
who have at various times voiced their objections, for 
one reason or another, to the present height of the bas- 
ket. Dr. Forest C. Allen, famous basketball coach at 
the University of Kansas, has been one of the leaders 
who believe that the height of the basket should be 
raised. Dr. Allen has also suggested, “It is thinkable 
that a grade-school boy should shoot at an 8-foot basket, 
a junior high school boy at a 9-foot basket, a high 
school player at a 10-foot basket, and a college player 
at a 12-foot basket.’ 

It is probable, however, that few individuals have 
advocated the lowering of the baskets, for very obvious 
reasons, as far as intercollegiate and interscholastic play 
is concerned. The writer has no quarrel with the height 
of the baskets for the two groups mentioned above, but 


1 James Naismith, Basketball (New York: Association Press, 1941) p. 53. 

2 Tbid., p. 92. 

3 Forest C. Allen, Better Basketball (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1937) p. 82. 
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is of the opinion that as teachers in the field of physical 
education and recreation we have not properly adjusted 
the basket height to players at the junior high school 
and elementary school levels. What the optimum 
height should be is not known. However, once an 
agreement is reached that 10 feet is not the optimum 
height for junior high school and elementary school 
play, research can be engaged in which would produce 
a basket height that would result in greater satisfaction 
being obtained from the activity. 


N making a survey in the fall of 1941 of the heights 

of basketball goals on the playgrounds of the ele- 
mentary schools, all located in a Missouri town of 
20,000 population, it was found that the baskets on the 
playgrounds were all placed 10 feet above the ground. 
It was further discovered, in a survey of fifteen rural 
school playgrounds located in nine counties in Missouri, 
that all the baskets were also located 10 feet above the 
ground. The advisability of placing baskets at this 
height for pupils in the elementary grades is questioned. 
Although the game of basketball may not be played 
extensively in the elementary schools, there are any 
number of contests and lead-up games that may make 
use of basketball equipment. If this be true and if one 
of the primary objectives of these contests and lead-up 
games is to throw the ball through the basket, and if 
one of the important outcomes of this effort is satis- 
faction to the individual, then it is believed that the 
basket should be placed at such a height in order that 
the maximum amount of satisfaction will be derived 
from the game experience. 

In the newest invented game of the basketball type 
we find that Dr. Allen, originator of Goal-Hi, has made 
provision for the very thing that the writer believes 
should be extended to the game of basketball, particu- 
larly to physical education classes of all educational 
levels, and to all basketball activity below the senior 
high school level, and that is different basket heights 
for different educational levels. Quoting from the intro- 
duction to the Official Rules for Goal-Hi: “The Rules 
of Goal-Hi are very simple. By means of an adjustable 
goal standard, which permits raising or lowering the 
basket to 8-, 9-, or 10-foot heights, the same standard 
can be used for elementary, junior high school, or 
college teams.’* It is important to note in this latest 

(Continued on page 46) 


* Official Rules Book, Goal-Hi (Lawrence, Kansas: The College Press, 1939) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Southwest District reports the election of Edwin H. 
Trethaway of Los Angeles to represent the District on the 
National Board of Directors. For the information of our 
members the terms of office of the District representatives 
on the Board are given below. Succeeding members will 
serve three-year terms. 

Central District: Helen Manley, term expires 1943. 

Eastern District: W. L. Hughes, term expires 1942. 

Midwest District: A. H. Prizlaff, term expires 1944. 

Northwest District: Virginia Shaw, term expires 1943. 

Southern District: Lynn B. Sherrill, term expires 1942. 

Southwest District: Edwin H. Trethaway, term expires 1944. 


The program for our Association meetings, to be held in 
connection with the summer convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Denver, June 28-July 2, is being arranged 
by a committee composed of President-Elect J. B. Nash, Chair- 
man; N. P. Neilson; and Willard N. Greim of Denver, acting 
as local chairman. Members of the Association who have 
suggestions to offer regarding this program should write 
directly to Dr. Nash, in care of School of Education, New 
York University, Washington Square East, New York City. 

x Ok 

Louise Strachan, Chairman of the Health Instruction Sec- 
tion, is attempting to compile a national list of health educators. 
She requests that all members of the Association who are 
classified as health educators send her their names, addresses, 
and positions, for inclusion in this list. Miss Strachan’s ad- 
dress is: National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 

* * 

Members of the Association are advised to send in mem- 
bership dues and other payments by check, money order, or 
bank draft, rather than in cash. Several cash payments have 
recently been lost in transit, and it is of course impossible to 
trace such payments or for the Association to be responsible 
for these losses. 

* * * 

Charles L. Walker of San Jose State College is the latest 

addition to the Association’s list of life members. 
* 


In 1935 the Association Council voted that the Secretary’s 
Office should collect photographs of all Honor Award Fellows. 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, President-Elect of the Association, 
is making plans for a tour of parts of the country during 
the latter part of May and in June in the interests of 
civilian physical fitness and our Association plans. His 
route will probably take him from New York City 
down through Maryland ‘and Virginia, possibly the 
Carolinas, then west through Tennessee and Oklahoma, 
or perhaps the tier of states to the north, so he will 
be in Denver for the meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association. From Denver he will return east to 
the vicinity of Chicago. Dr. Nash would like to meet 
with city, county, and state groups, and it is hoped that 
some funds for expenses will be offered in order to 
relieve the Association. Arrangements have also been 
made to have Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive-Secretary 
of the Association, spend the last two weeks in June 
and possibly more of the summer continuing these con- 
tacts. Any individuals or groups who are interested 
may write directly to Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York 
University, New York City. 


This collection is now bound in an attractive album. We hay 
been unable so far to obtain photographs of two Fellows. Au 
member of the Association who has a photograph of Gertrude 
Colby or Emil Groener is urgently requested to lend it to the 
Association office for reproduction and inclusion in the eg, 
lection. All photographs received will be returned Promptly 
and in good condition. ‘ 

Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, reports that 
the following bibliographies have been revised and brought 
up to date: 

1. Health Education Texts for High School. 

2. Hygiene and Health Education Texts for Colleges ang 
Universities. 

3. First Aid. 

Two new bibliographies have been added to the list available: 

1. Recent Low-Cost Publications on Nutrition. 

2. Consumer Food Quiz No. 2. 

Single copies of all bibliographies are available free on re. 
quest. We shall appreciate it if members requesting bibl. 
ographies will enclose stamps to cover postage. 


F. J. Moench of Cortland Normal and Training School 
reports that the physical education major students of | this 
school are now enrolled in the national Association 100 per cent, 

Additional student memberships have been received _ this 
month from Temple University, University of Minnesota 
Syracuse University, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Boston 
University, and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurers of several state associations are cooperating in 
sending in national memberships. Kansas and South Carolina 
are among those from whom memberships have been received 
in the past few weeks. 

Memberships entered in November totalled 988—86 more 
than were entered in November 1940. 


Listed below are the presidents of state associations of 
health, physical education, and recreation, as they appeared in 
Association files on December 16, 1941. Please report any 
changes in this list to the Association office. 

Alabama: G. Kepler Mills, University of Alabama. 

Arizona: Morris Steverson, State Teachers College, Tempe. 

Arkansas: Maurice Clay, College of the Ozarks. 

California: Louise Cobb, University of California (Berkeley). 

Colorado: Fred Huling, Public Schools, Pueblo. 

Connecticut: Helen Lockwood, Bridgeport High School. 

Delaware: Harriet Seely, Laurel High School. 

District of Columbia: Carolyn Nice, Sidwell Friends School. 

Florida: Frank Philpott, St. Petersburg High School. 

Georgia: Louise Smith, Georgia State College for Women. 

Idaho: Lester Roberts, Couer d’Alene High School. 

Illinois: C. D. Giauque, George Williams College. 

Indiana: Rache] Benton, DePauw University. 

Iowa: R. O. Abbett, Des Moines. 

Kansas: C. S. Moll, Kansas State Teachers College, Man- 

hattan. 

Kentucky: Elizabeth Roach, Highland High School, Fort 

Thomas. 

Louisiana: Christine Moon, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 

Maine: Durward Heald, Bangor High School. 

Maryland: Ernest B. Marx, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Walter L. Cox, Springfield College. 

Michigan: K. J. McCristal, Michigan State College. 

Minnesota: Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State Teachers Col- 

lege. 

Mississippi: Roy Sheffield, Leland. 

Missouri: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas City. 
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Montana: Roy Wood, W.P.A., Butte. 
Nebraska: Dorothy Zimmerman, University of Nebraska. 
Nevada: Proctor Hugg, Superintendent of Schools, Sparks. 
New Hampshire: Maurice O’Leary, Spaulding High School, 
Rochester. 
New Jersey: George Dochat, Rutgers University. 
New Mexico: Fred Hinger, Portales Public Schools. 
New York: Arthur L. Howe, Public Schools, Hamburg. 
North Carolina: E. E. Garbee, Appalachian State Teachers 
College. 
North Dakota: W. V. Winter, Grand Forks. 
Ohio: M. Charles Mileham, University of Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma: James Kevin, Oklahoma A & M College. 
Oregon: Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 
Pennsylvania: L. C. Schroeder, Pittsburgh Bureau of Recre- 
ation. 
Rhode Island: Louise Kelley, East Providence High School. 
South Carolina: D. M. McNaull, Mullins. 
South Dakota: Harley Robertson, Northern State Teachers 
College. 
Tennessee: Paul Hug, University of Tennessee Junior Col- 
lege. 
"aati L. N. Douglas, Baylor University. 
Utah: Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University. 
Vermont: Howard A. Prentice, University of Vermont. 
Virginia: L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia. 
Washington: G. Spencer Reeves, University of Washington. 
West Virginia: Mary White, State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont. 
Wisconsin: Beulah Drom, Public Schools, Madison. 
Wyoming: H. J. McCormick, University of Wyoming. 
The celebration of the Golden Jubilee of Basketball, which 
is now well under way, was officially approved by the Asso- 
ciation in a resolution passed at the national convention last 
spring in Atlantic City. A story on the success being given 
to the plan for holding Golden Ball Games was reported in 
the December JouRNAL on page 574. 


Request for Suggested Candidates for President-Elect 


Wise, dynamic leadership in our Association is especially 
vital at this time. Your Nominating Committee wishes to do 
the best possible job in preparing its report of nominations 
for the position of President-Elect, to be voted on at the com- 
ing annual meeting in New Orleans. 

Our Association is a democratic institution and every mem- 
ber in good standing has a voice in the selection of officers. 
Now is the time to tell the Nominating Committee whom you 
would like for President-Elect. The latter, after one year, 
automatically becomes President. 

Please send your suggestions now to Dr. D. K. Brace, Chair- 
man, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, or to the member of 
the Committee located in your District. The members of the 
Nominating Committee will be found in the notice on page 
548 of the December 1941 JouRNAL. 


POOL SUITS 


IN FAST VAT COLORS 


ROYAL COPEN NAVY 
SCARLET AND LIGHT GREEN 
ALSO OXFORD 


Jersey and Rib Knit 


| @ Caps and Accessories 
Ask for Samples 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1410 Broadway, New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
EXERCISE 


By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P.E. 
and LEONARD A. LARSON, M.Ed., Ph.D. 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Third Edition 
Octavo, 349 pages, illustrated 
Cloth, $3.75, net 


This edition represents a radical revision and 
includes much new material. Exercises for people 
over forty years of age and special exercises for 
women have been included among the new sec- 
tions. The value of the work is enhanced by 
specific and general bibliographies which are a 
distinct aid to research workers and students. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and Recreation Halls. 


of singing calls. 


The numbers are taken directly from the ‘‘Good Morning” book, Name 
and chosen for their rhythm, simplicity and popularity. There is a 
variety of quadrilles, circles, and couple dances, including a number 


“GOo0oD MORNIN 6G” 


The distinctive dance manual that has been sweeping the country 


with great popularity, has been supplemented by our latest release Please fill out the following blank for a catalog 
of four new records in December 1, 1941. There are now fourteen listing of these records: 
EARLY AMERICAN DANCE RECORDS, with and without calls, that Henry Ford 
Dept. R—Box 100 
have been recorded by Henry Ford’s old-time dance orchestra to Dearborn, Michigan. 
choose from. These are excellent for Clubs, Schools, Service Centers Please send me a copy of your catalog listing 


Early American Dance Records. 
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“How We Do It” 


Competitive Newcomb 


EWCOMB has always been a popular game at our school 

because it can be played with any size group and in any 
available space. It is played by throwing the ball back and 
forth across a net. A volleyball net (or just a string) may 
be used. This term it was chosen as one of our afterschool 
schedule games and we had to devise some way for putting 
it on a competitive basis. The following was the result: 

1. Not more than ten players in each half of the court at 
the same time. If there are more they enter the game in regu- 
lar order after five points have been made. 

2. A ball touching the playing court scores one point for the 
team opposite the one in whose court the ball touched. 

3. An out-of-bounds ball does not score unless touched by 
a player on the receiving side. Then the throwing side scores. 

4. Points can be made only when the ball hits in the playing 
court or has been touched by a receiving player. 

5. Any number of players may touch the ball as long as it 
does not touch the playing court. 

6. The side first scoring fifty points wins the game. Two 
out of three games are played for the set. 

7. When different grade levels are playing, we give a handi- 
cap of five for each half-grade. 

TecKLA M. PETERSEN 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 


Mass Basketball 


ASS basketball is a game that has been developed for use 

in large classes where ordinary basketball rules could 

not be played. It fits into the large class program perfectly, 

because, instead of being limited to six players, mass basket- 

ball can be played by a class of forty to fifty girls at one time. 

It uses all of basketball’s fundamental activities, plus the 

fundamental activities of man: leaping, running, and jumping. 

It is a combination of basketball techniques and rules, plus the 
old game of Keep Away. 

Mass basketball for girls may be used in the high school 
and junior high school. It is played by two teams of any 
number of players each. Forty to fifty girls may play at one 
time very well. The playing area should be a basketball court, 
and a basketball is used. The game is divided into two halves 
of 15 minutes each. : 

1. Starting of Play—The referee puts the ball in play by a 
center throw, the same as used in girls’ basketball rules. A 
successful pass may not be dropped to the floor nor be inter- 
cepted by an opponent. 

2. Playing—The ball is passed from one player to another ; 
the purpose of each team being to complete ten successful 
passes, and, at the same time, to prevent the other team from 
securing possession of the ball. Ten successful passes count “1 
point.” Each time a team makes a successful pass, the player 
catching the ball calls the number of the catch, after the first 
catch, “one” is called; after the second catch, “two” etc., until 
ten catches have been completed. When the ball touches the 
floor or is caught by an opponent, all previous counts are dis- 
regarded, and the “counting” begins again. Players of one 
team cannot pass the ball more than five times in succession 
on their side of the court; the sixth pass may occur in flight 
over the “half-line” to a teammate. Once the ball reaches the 
other section of the court and ten passes have been completed 
by 1 team, the player making the 10th catch should shoot for 
the basket, and if the basket is not made, this team may con- 
tinue shooting for the basket as long as no opposing player 
recovers the ball. After the basket is made, the ball is brought 
back to center for a center throw. 

There are no definite forwards nor guards. Each person 
will assume that position as the situation of the game demands 


it. The ball must be shot for the basket at the opposite end 
of the court from where “Count 1” began. 

Regular rules of basketball apply in respect to advanej 
the ball, guarding, and passing the ball. Types of Passes 
used are: chest pass, bounce pass, push pass, and hook pass, 

3. Rules.— 

A. Violations. 

1. The same rule epp'ies as in basketball and the Penalty 
is the same. : 

B. Fouls. 

1. Personal and technical fouls are the same as found in 
girls’ rules in basketball. 

2. Penalty for a foul—The ball goes to an opponent out-of. 
bounds opposite the place where the foul was committed. The 
person taking the ball out-of-bounds receives a credit of % 
counts” as a result of the foul made against him. (If the 
toss-in is successfully caught by a teammate, the count will be 
considered, “count 3,” etc. 

C. Tie Ball—Follow basketball rules. 

D. Free Ball—A ball that has touched the. floor (not jn. 
cluding a bounce pass) may become anyone’s ball and play 
continues by starting a new count as “one.” : 

4. Scoring—A basket counts 2 points. Ten completed passes 
by one team’ counts 1 point. 

5. References.— 

Active Games and Contests, Mason and Mitchell. 

IVomen's Official Basketball Guide, 1940-1941. 

_ CATHERINE H. Fotanp 
Girls’ Physical Education Instructor 
Haverling High School 
Bath, New York 


Towel Service 


HERE had been a demanding need for some kind of towel 

service in the girls’ physical education department of our 
high school for a long time. Each girl had been bringing her 
own towel and then taking it home at the end of the week. 
Not only were the gym suits messy from the damp towel 
folded in the basket each time, but mildew set in and_ thus 
an odor prevailed in the basket room. 

So we decided to ask permission of the administration to 
send towels to the laundry. Since there was not enough 
money available in the athletic budget to provide for this, we 
did the following things and thus solved our problem to our 
satisfaction. 

1. We bought a second hand washing machine. The board 
provided money for this. 

2. We made a laundry room out of an empty basement room. 
One side is full of clothes lines for drying. 

3. Soap and disinfectant are procured from the janitors’ sup- 
plies. 

4. Our department N.Y.A. helpers do the washing twice a 
week. 

There are 263 girls enrolled in physical and health education 
classes. Each girl brings two towels at the beginning of the 
year as her physical education fee, and donates them to the 
department. Thus every girl has a clean, dry towel every 
time she attends class. 

We've been doing this for two years now and I’m sure if 
some of you have had trouble in getting a towel service estab- 
lished in your department, when there are not funds for buying 
towels and having them laundered, you will find this a very 
satisfactory system. 

WALTERS 
Washington High School 
Brainerd, Minnesota 


Tyrolean Tennis 


YROLEAN tennis is a tennis-type game played much like 

volleyball. The game may be either singles or doubles. 
The players may have a disc (described later) in each hand 
or may play with but one disc. 

Court.—The game is played on a court approximately 20’ x 
40’, evenly divided by a 7’ net. 

Equipment.—A wooden disc approximately 10” in diameter 
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No matter what you 


teach... 


HYSICAL EDUCATION, Home Economics, English, 
Mathematics, Hygiene, etc.— whatever your 
subject, you are bound to encounter questions from 


your girls regarding menstruation. 


Discuss these matters frankly with children from 
ten years on, say many well-known educators. When 
schools fail to meet this challenge—this desire for 
straightforward information—girls who do not get 
intelligent guidance at home may form unwhole- 
some attitudes toward this norm:cl, healthy function 


of menstruation. 


These two new booklets — prepared for two age 


groups —will help you fill this need 


EN YOU EXPLAIN menstruation to 
\ your girls, your work will be vastly 
simplified by the material in the Modess 
Program of Menstrual Education. This 
program has been carefully prepared in 
collaboration with doctors and teachers. 
It has won praise and recommendation 
from teachers who have used it. 

In addition to the two booklets described 
here, the Modess Program includes a set 
of six Anatomy Charts and a detailed 
Teaching Outline. All of this material is 
free. When filling out the coupon, order 
as many copies of the booklets as you need 
so that each girl may have one to keep. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS! 
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For younger girls: 


“Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp’’—a 
modern story version of the simple facts 
of menstruation. It’s interesting and 
scientifically accurate. This booklet re- 
places ‘What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
to Her Young Sister’ in the Modess 
Program of Menstrual Education. 


For girls of High School Age: 


This new and completely revised edi- 
tion of “The Periodic Cycle” explains 
menstruation in a more adult and sci- 
entifically detailed manner. Yet it is 
written very simply. Teachers, doctors, 
nurses, and camp directors praise this 


new booklet highly. 


ALSO: Free Anatomy Charts and Teaching Outline! 


Modess has also prepared a set of anatomy charts and a teaching outline. The 
charts provide illustrative material for the text of “The Periodic Cycle.” The 
Teaching Outline, written by a teacher, explains how she used the Modess 


teaching aids effectively. 


For students: Please send me: 
scat copies of new edition of “The Periodic Cycle,” 
Pee copies of “‘Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp.” 


Personal Products Corp., Dep. B-28, Milltown, New Jersey 


| 
Forteachers: ( ) Please send me also the set of | 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of the | 
charts is limited to teachers who use ““The Periodic | 
Cycle” in their classes.) | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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with a wooden handle attached at the center of the back of 
the disc at right angles to the face of the disc. The face of 
the disc may be covered with any composition such as cork, 
felt, or sandpaper, which will provide for friction between the 
ball and the disc. Such a surface makes placement plays pos- 
sible. The ball may be a light-weight sponge rubber ball 
about tennis size, or it may be an old tennis ball. 

Play.—The ball must always pass over the net and is play- 
able anywhere in the court. A ball on service or a ball on 
return may be played on the volley or on the rebound. 

First Service——Determined by a toss-up. 

Service—Must be made from behind the base line, either 
overhead or underhand. Most players find that underhand is 
the easier. There will be no second serve if the first one is 
not good. 

The Game.—tThe server stands behind his own base line in 
serving the ball across the net into the opponent’s court. The 
opponent attempts a return, and the ball continues in play 
so long as it falls within the outside boundaries of the court, 
being struck on each side alternately to send it over the net. 

So long as the server shall successfully serve and return 
the ball, it continues in play. If, at any time, he should fail 
on the service or on a return, he loses the serve and his 
opponent, in turn, becomes the server. 

Scoring—As in volleyball, servers only shall score—one 
point for any time that an opponent fails to receive a serve 
or a return. 

Doubles Game—May be played as the singles, with two 
players on a side. Serves are alternated. 

Leona Ho.prook 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


An Opportunity for Calisthenics— 
Doubles Resistives 


|X the face of a national preparedness program, calisthenics 

has an opportunity for revival as a physical activity. To 
take advantage of this opportunity, physical educators must 
be aware of the factors which slowed, and in some instances 
stopped, the use of calisthenics as a conditioning activity. The 
following is submitted as one of those factors. Perhaps it is 
not the most important but it is vital. 

In every physical activity the participants realize satisfac- 
tion in varying degrees. Many activities include participants 
who find little, if any, satisfaction. Calisthenic activities are 
no exception and include participants who are comparable to 
the “dub” in games or sports. They are unable to perform 
for various reasons and therefore cannot find the satisfactions 
which are realized by more able persons. It is more difficult 
for these individuals to identify personal growth, physical or 
emotional, which is so essential to continued interest and par- 
ticipation in a specified activity. Emotional development is 
complementary to physical performance and therefore physical 
educators need to pay close attenton to the ability of persons 
to perform. This is also true of calisthenics. 

Instruction which develops individuals toward or to a high 
level of performance is one way of facilitating physical, and 
the complementary emotional, development. It is a slow 
process and one in which the instructor must be alert to every 
opportunity to help the individual. The following “doubles” 
program is suggested as one way to do this job in calisthenics. 

Doubles resistives allow for cooperation and competition of 
the individuals concerned. Each person completes every exer- 
cise and if unable to do so receives assistance from his partner. 
If the work load should be increased the partner can also do 
this. 

Several things must be kept in mind in the organization of 
a program of doubles resistives and might well be suggested 
here. 

First, individuals should be paired on the basis of size, skill, 
and emotional make-up. 

Second, both individuais should have a chance for active 
exercise as well as resistance. 

Third, a variety of exercises at the level of the group, i.e., 
simple or complex, should be used. 


Fourth, the person being resisted should complete the exer. 
cise correctly. This may mean lessened resistance or even aid 
by the resister. 

Fifth, enough resistance should be offered to demand fyjj 
muscular effort. 

The following specific exercises are not meant to be a com. 
plete program, but rather are sample exercises in varioys 
areas of calisthenic activity. They can be varied and changed 
as adapted to different individuals and may even lead to the 
same type of program with other apparatus. 


Free Hand Exercise 


1. A stands facing B—A has elbows flexed and B has arms 
extended—A places palms of hands against palms of B and 
extends arms as B resists. 

2. A stands with arms down at sides—B stands in back of 
A and holds A’s hands down—A moves arms to side horizontal 
as B resists. 

3. A stands with arms down at sides—B stands in front of 
A and hold A’s wrists—A raises arms forward and upward to 
horizontal as B presses the arms down. 

4. A stands with arms at front horizontal and rotated in- 
ward—B holds palms as A moves arms to side horizontal. 

5. A stands with arms at side horizontal—B stands facing A 
and holding forearms of A—A moves arms to front horizontal 
as B resists by pushing arms backward. 

6. A stands with back of hands on shoulders and elbows 
flexed in front of chest—B stands in back of A and _ holds 
hands down on shoulders as A attempts to extend arms to 
vertical. 

7. A lies on floor with arms extended overhead—B kneels 
behind A and presses down on A’s shoulders as A brings trunk 
erect. 

8. A in same position as No. 7—B kneels at feet of A and 
presses them down as A brings legs to vertical position. 

9. A in horizontal position on mat with legs flexed against 
chest—B presses on soles of feet as A extends legs. 

10. A in full knee bend with trunk erect and hands on hips 
—B stands behind A and presses on shoulders as A extends 
legs to standing position. 

11. A in forward body bend, legs straight—B stands in front 
and presses on shoulders as A brings trunk erect. 


Wands 


1. Both stand and grasp wand—4 has arms extended and 
B has arms flexed—A pulls on wand as B tries to keep arms 
from extension. (Do same in a sitting position.) 

2. Both stand and grasp wand—A has arms flexed, B has 
arms extended—A extends arms as B resists to keep his own 
arms from being flexed. (Do same in a sitting position.) 

3. A stands with wand across thighs—B faces A and pushes 
wand against A’s thighs as A raises arms to front horizontal. 

4. A in horizontal position on mat with wand in hands and 
arms extended overhead—8 kneels behind head and presses 
wand down toward mat as 4 brings trunk to erect position. 

5. A stands holding wand with both hands behind neck—B 
stands behind A and holds wand down toward 4’s shoulders 
as A extends arms upward to vertical. 

6. Do No. 5 with wand in front of chest—B stands facing A. 

7. A in full knee bend, trunk erect, holding wand behind 
neck—B stands behind and presses on wand as A extends legs 
to standing position. 

8. A grasps wand with arms extended and rotates trunk to 
one side—B, facing A, grasps wand and resists as A rotates 
trunk to opposite side. 

9. A stands, grasping wand with arms extended vertically, 
and bends backward—B stands behind A and holds wand in 
resistance as A brings trunk to erect position. 


Stall Bars 


1. A hangs on bars—B kneels at feet and presses them to- 
ward bars as A raises legs to extended horizontal position. 
(B may have to help A raise legs at first.) 

2. A grasps bars chest high and steps up on lower bars— 
drop to knee bend with arms fully extended—B stands in back 
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of A and presses on A’s shoulders as A flexes arms and ex- 
tends legs. (Variations: move feet closer to hands, use one 
arm and two legs, two arms and one leg, or one leg and one 
arm.) 

3, A hangs with back to bars—B is facing bars and between 
bars and A—B presses his back against back of A forcing a 
stretch of A’s back. 

4. A stands on floor, grasping bar chest high with flexed 
arms—B in back of A pushes shoulders toward bar as A 


extends arms. 
Medicine Ball 


1. A stands facing B with ball in between—both bend for- 
ward and A rolls ball as B resists. (Variations: roll ball 
with feet or with head.) 

2. A in full knee bend—B kneeling and facing A—both 
grasp ball and 4 lifts ball while extending legs with B pull- 
ing ball down toward floor. 


3. A in forward body bend, legs straight, grasping ball—B 
kneels and holds ball down as 4 brings trunk erect lifting 
ball. 

4, B balances ball on hand of A as A exercises with full 
knee bends. 


5. Both standing and grasping ball—A with arms extended, 
B with arms flexed—A pulls ball as B resists. 

6. A holds ball over head and drops over backward as B 
helps support back. 


7. A holds ball with arms extended and rotates body to one 
side—B faces A and grasps ball—A moves ball across in front 
of body as trunk rotates to other side—B resists. 


8. A with head and feet on floor, back arched—B helps 
support A’s back as A exercises arms with the ball. 

The foregoing, then, is one method of providing satisfying 
experiences in calisthenics as a physical activity. It must be 
recognized, however, that this can only be a part of a total 
program and must be used with a definite goal in mind. It is 
one means of adapting a physical education program to indi- 
vidual needs. 

Ronatp F. Krart 
Y.M.C.A. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Scramble Basketball 


— game is suitable when you have a large class and 
when space is limited. Materials needed consist of one 
basketball and one basket. 

You choose two teams, A and B, line them up on the side 
out-of-bounds lines facing toward the center, but use only half 
of the basketball court. 

Have A and B count off by two’s or more depending on the 
size of the class, having them count so that there are never 
more than three men from A team or three from B team on 
the floor at one time when one number is called. 

When the instructor calls a number, such as 3, he throws 
a basketball against the backboard and the number 3’s from 
each team rush on the floor and try to get the ball. 

The boy that gets the ball then plays with the boys from 
his side on the floor, trying to work it in for a shot. The 
boys from the other team guard and try to gain possession of 
the ball. 

The rules of basketball govern in all cases once play is 
started. If too many steps are taken by a team A boy, the 
ball is thrown to the team B boys standing on the out-of- 
bounds line, who throw it in to their own boys. 

If any ball is thrown out-of-bounds, it is given to the team 
which is opposite to the boy who threw it out-of-bounds. Boys 
on the out-of-bounds lines are not to touch the ball except 
when it is given to them, as for example, on steps and out-of- 
bounds ball. 

This game can be varied so the men standing out-of-bounds 
can be passed to by the men on the court, although the men 
in the line cannot move across their restraining line. 

Time Element—It was found that a minute to a minute and 
a half for each number called speeds up the game if no 
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baskets are scored; or as soon as a basket is scored the play 
may be stopped, with the instructor again calling a number 
and throwing the ball against the backboard so that the action 
can start over again. 


Scoring.—When a basket is scored it counts 2 points. If a 
foul is committed, the free shot is taken from the regular foul 
line and if made counts 1 point, if the time is not up (minute 
to minute and a half). Play continues until time is up or 
basket is scored from the field. 

Rules.—Official basketball rules apply. Game ends when the 
instructor stops play, with the team ahead in points winning. 

This game was used with boys from 6th to 9th grades and 
they liked it very much. 

V alue.— 

1. It was found that by counting off, weak players were 
teamed with strong players and with the small number on the 
floor from each team they had to pass to the weaker players 
and use them. 

2. This game provided a good way for the instructor to 
check fundamentals of basketball when using only one basket 
(girls using other half of the gym.) 

3. In addition, no time is wasted in teams going on and off 
the floor. Each*player has a short time of fast play, with only 
a brief period of inactivity before the time comes for his num- 
ber to be called again. 

GrovE Ho_MAN 
Owosso Public Schools 
Owosso, Michigan 


Jai Alai 
(Pronounced Hi-Li) 


THE game as we play it is a modification of the Cuban 
national game. Originally called pelota, it was played with 
the bare hand against church walls in the Basque country 
three centuries ago. The game evolved until three concrete 
walls were used instead of one, and a cesta was strapped 
onto the wrist. The cesta is a wicker basket used for playing 
the ball. The Cubans imported the game about 100 years ago 
and called it jai alai because it was played in an area in 
Havana which is called the Fronton Jai Alai (Merry Festival 
Court). 

Where schools have a three-wall space available, they may 
develop the game much as the Cubans and other Latins to the 
south of us now play it. 

In our adaptation of the rules, we play on courts against one 
wall, but it is easy to modify the game so that it is satisfactory 
for varying play spaces. 

The Object of the Game.—One of the two players throws 
the ball from his cesta in such a manner that it will strike the 
wall and fall into the playing court between the foul line and 
base line, within the two side lines. 

His opponent receives the ball on the volley or from a re- 
bound and returns it to the wall, and play continues, players 
receiving alternately. 

Court—The game is played on a court approximately 40 x 20 
feet. The foul line runs parallel to and about eight feet from 
the wall. The base line is also parallel to the foul line and to 
the wall. The two side lines are parallel to each other and 
join at right angles with the foul line and base line. These 
four lines form a rectangle and constitute the playing area of 
the floor. It is to be remembered that the wall constitutes an 
additional part of the playing area, upon which the ball is 
bounced. 

Equipment.—The cesta is a long wicker basket open on one 
side. A handle attached to the closed end of the basket is held 
by the player. The ball is a light-weight rubber ball with an 
approximate circumference of 8 inches. (The game in the 
original was played with a pelota, or small, hard goat-skin 
ball.) 

First Service —This is determined by a toss-up. 


Service-—The service is made from the playing court, either 
overhand or underhand. There will be no second service if 
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the first one is not good. The ball is to strike the wall and 
fall into the playing area. 

Catching the Ball_—The ball can be caught in the basket in 
any manner, not touching it with the hands. It may be a 
direct catch or a rebound from the floor. 

Returning the Ball——When the ball is caught, only one step 
is allowed before the ball is returned. An underarm or over- 
arm hit is allowable in returning. The ball must hit the wall 
in such a manner that it falls within the playing court. If the 
player receiving the ball needs to run out of the court to catch 
the ball, he may play it from there in such a manner that on 
the rebound from the wall, it will fall into the court. 

Scoring.—The server serves, as in volleyball, until such time 
as he fails to serve a good ball or to return a good ball, at 
which time he loses his serve. Any time that the receiver 
misses receiving or returning, the server scores a point. 

Violation—To hinder an opponent from serving or returning 
a shot will call for a replay of the point. 

Technique.—Aiternating long and short or high and low 
shots will keep the opponent busy. The ball is best served 
and returned by a long or wide overarm or side-sweep stroke, 
accelerating the motion toward the end of the particular 
stroke. . 

The game of jai alai has received considerable publicity in 
recent years and many articles may be found in popular maga- 
zines. A story in Time, September 19, 1938, is particularly 
called to the reader’s attention. 

(Anyone unable to procure the playing equipment from the 
usual supply sources may obtain a set consi:ting of four baskets 
(cestas) and two balls (pelotas) from the author for $5.00 
plus postage. 


LEONA HOLBROOK . 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Tiedust 


‘HE Physical Education Department of Dartmouth College 

offered this fall a combination of map reading and cross- 
country running, a Finnish activity called “Tiedustelujuoksu.” 
The college secured Lieutenant Piltti Heiskanen, who sav 
active service with the Finnish Ski Troops during the Rus- 
sian-Finnish War of 1939-1940, to conduct this novel winter 
activity. 

To participate in this activity requires good physical condi- 
tion and ability to use maps and compasses. Contests con- 
sist of marking several points on a topographical map of the 
locality and sending contestants, at intervals, in different di- 
rections to find these places. At each point a checker is located 
who records the name and number of the contestant as he 
locates the marked point, and when a contestant returns to 
the starting point his time for covering the course is taken. 
The declared winner is he who locates atl the marked points 
and covers the distance in the shortest time. Not only must 
the winner be a good runner, but he also must have skill in 
map reading and be a keen observer, as the checker may be 
in some obscure place. The distances of the points to be located 
are determined by the condition and experience of the con- 
testants. 

Those who have competed in this contest, and it has been 
conducted as an intramural activity, have developed an interest 
in map reading and improved their physical condition—real 
objectives of our defense problem today. This form of com- 
petition will be carried on as an activity with skis during the 
winter season. 

“Tiedust,” as it is called at Dartmouth, has real competitive 
merit and defense value and Lieutenant Heiskanen claims that 
the skill of the Finnish soldiers in resisting the Russians was 
due in part to their ability in cross-country running, skiing, 
and map reading gained from these contests. 


Rosert J. DELAHANTY 
Director of Physical Education 
Dartmouth College 


lt May Interest You 4 


to Know--- 


Pcs B. KELLY, National Director of Physical Fitness 

in the Office of Civilian Defense, announces the following 
appointments of interest to our members: 

Secretary to the National Advisory Board: W. L. Hughes, 
Columbia University. 

Chairman of School and College Coordinators: H. A. Jones, 
New York State Education Department. 

National Coordinator for Schools and Colleges: Anne Schley 
Duggan, Texas State College for Women. 

Physical Fitness Director of Region Six: Carl Stockholm, 

Secretary of the National Sports Board: Grantland Rice, 

Regional Representatives: Margaret Bell, University of 
Michigan; William Francis Saunders, New York City Schools; 
Mrs. Kenneth Appleton Ives, New York; Louis R. Burnett, 
Baltimore Schools; Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 

Additional representatives are to be appointed in each region, 
and local directors of physical fitness programs will be named 
in every city. 

Mr. Kelly is to be congratulated in having secured the ad- 
visory services of some of our outstanding leaders. Further 
developments in this program will be announced on. these 
pages from time to time. 

x 


PS nag committee of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
the Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund announces the 
publication of a series of pamphlets on voluntary health in- 
surance plans. Information concerning these may be obtained 
from the Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, 31 Milk Street, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
 * 


HE Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 

cation Association reports that a Committee for the Teach- 
ing of Democracy has been formed in Oregon, under the 
leadership of Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. The Committee 
has issued a condensation for high school students of Educa- 
tion of Free Men in a Democracy, entitled “Calling the Youth 
of a Nation.” The pamphlet is now available from the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission at ten cents a copy—address 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


N excellent statement of some of the problems facing the 
women of this country is found in “Women’s Education 
in a World at War—Ends and Means,” an article by Rosa- 
lind Cassidy in the November 1941 issue of Progressive Edu- 


cation. 
* 


b ivy theme of the Sixth National Social Hygiene Day, to 
be observed on February 4, will be “Keep America Strong 
—Help Build Better Health,” according to Dr. Walter Clarke, 
Executive Director of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. The Association, which may be addressed at 1790 
Broadway, New York City, offers a folder describing the day 
and welcomes offers of assistance from anyone who wishes to 
help in the program to stamp out syphilis and gonorrhea. 


* * * 


HE World Federation of Education Associations announces 

the publication of an illustrated pamphlet for intermediate 
grade students, “The Aztec People,” describing the arrival in 
Mexico of the Aztecs and their contribution to the development 
of that country. The price is 15c, with discounts for quantity 
orders. The pamphlet will be of interest to teachers as well as 
pupils. 
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administrators is “The Nurse in the School Health Pro- 
gram,” a pamphlet available without charge from the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1790. Broadway, 
New York City. This gives information from the nurse’s stand- 
joint on what her preparation, qualifications, duties, and _re- 
sponsibilities should be. 


A PUBLICATION of interest to health educators and school 


* * * 


T the national convention of Phi Delta Pi, held in Summitt, 

Penna., in August, Dorothy Zirbes, Richmond High School, 
N. Y., was re-elected National President and Bernice Moss, 
State Director of Health and Physical Education in Utah was 
re-elected National Vice-President. A national project of the 
sorority is the aim for 100 per cent membership in the 
AA.H.P.E.R. 


* * 


HE Graduate School of The Ohio State University has re- 

leased an announcement of fellowships and scholarships avail- 
able for the academic year 1942-1943. The scholarships are 
open to students having the baccalaureate degree from an ap- 
proved institution and have a value of $300, with exemption 
from all fixed fees except a matriculation fee of $15 for stu- 
dents entering the University for the first time. Candidates for 
the fellowships must have the master’s degree. The stipend 
in their case is $500 with a similar exemption regarding fees. 
Applicants may obtain information from, and make application 
to, the Dean of the Graduate School, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. Applications must be filed before Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942. 

A number of graduate assistantships have also been estab- 
lished, and persons desiring to apply for these should write to 
the Chairman of the Department in which the position is 
desired. 

FTER over five years as volunteer editor of the Journal of 
Physical Education, H. T. Friermood of the Dayton 
Y.M.C.A. has been relieved of this responsibility. The new 
editor, who assumes his duties this January, is Fred H. Rob- 
ertson, West Side Branch, Y.M.C.A., New York City. 
OME years ago the JourRNAL published a series of excellent 
drawings showing muscle actions in various sports, exe- 
cuted by Albert B. Wegener. Mr. Wegener has recently had 
all the drawings reproduced on one large sheet which is suit- 
able as a wall chart or for use with classes in kinesiology. 
These may be purchased for 50c each, or for 25c each in lots 
of ten or more, from Albert B. Wegener, 9 Glendale Road, 
Madison, New Jersey. 
* 
een cash prizes, totalling $1,000, as awards for the 
sixteen best 1,000-word essays written on the subject “What 
Must We Do to Promote the Health and Well-Being of the 
American People?” will be offered by Town Hall, co-sponsors 
with the National Broadcasting Company of the well known 
radio forum, “America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” The 
subject was discussed on the December 4 program, with Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Howard Coonley, 
and Margaret Bourke-White as speakers. The prizes are divi- 
ded into two sets, one for contestants under twenty-one years 
of age and one for those over this age, with the first prize 
in each group being $250. The contest closes February 1, 1942. 
MAXY positions in the United States Civil Service are open- 
ing up. The Civil Service Commission has recently an- 


‘nounced an extension in time to February 2 for filing applica- 


tions for Border Patrolmen, a work that requires physically 
fit and active persons. There is also an urgent need for Public 
Health Nursing Consultants—Associates at $3,200 and Assist- 
ants at $2,600 a year. Announcements may be obtained at any 
first- or second-class post office. 

ANOTHER contest that will interest persons in health and 

physical education is one announced by the Seaman Award 
Committee of the American Museum of Safety. The contest 
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“Nothing to it when you get 
shoes with P. F.*” % 


\ 


AH, 
Do your students 
wear Shoes with P. F.*? 


* ‘Posture Foundation’’—a sci- 
entific improvement in rubber- 
soled shoes—is a must for active 
feet! It keeps the bones of the 
foot in natural position, helps 
develop good posture, safeguards 
against flat feet. Lessens leg 
fatigue, too. Remember, ‘‘Pos- 
ture Foundation”’ is exclusive 
with these two brands of 
rubber-soled shoes— Hood 
or Goodrich. 


The atmosphere of charm within Hotel 
Auditorium is enhanced by the superb 
location - facing Chicago's beautiful 
Grant Park, and convenient to all places 
of interest and all transportation. 


AWA 


| 


WITH BATH from $250 
WITHOUT BATH from $250 


George H. Mink, Manager 


MICHIGAN BLVD. AT CONGRESS 
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will be judged on the basis of 2,500-word treatises on the 
subject, “A Plan of Action to Combat the Rising Tide of Acci- 
dents in the Present Emergency.” Entries must be mailed by 
February 28 to the Museum, 733 Lincoln Bldg., New York. 


Lower the Baskets 


(Continued from page 37) 


invented game that the equipment used can be adjusted 
in order that the greatest satisfaction can come to each 
group of players. 

In conclusion, it is believed that the height of basket- 
ball baskets should be lowered for certain groups, who 
participate in the game or related games, for the follow- 
ing reasons. First, the first basket was placed more or 
less accidentally at the height of 10 feet. The game 
was invented for adults, and no thought was given at 
the time that at some future date thousands of children 
would be attempting to play that game, or games using 
basketball equipment. Second, it is believed that 10 
feet is too high to place the basket for elementary school 
and unskilled players if satisfaction is to come from 
participation in the basketball type games. Third, bas- 
ketball type games that have been introduced in recent 
years have allowed for educational level differences by 
providing equipment that is adjustable to the ability 
and maturity of the players. 

It is therefore recommended that studies be made 
to determine the optimum height for placing basketball 
baskets for elementary school and junior high school 
play, and it is further recommended that until such 
studies are completed that 8 and 9 feet, respectively, 
be considered as the optimum heights for the placing 
of the basketball baskets at the elementary and junior 
high school levels. » « 


> 


Figure Skating 
(Continued from page 16) 


backward, and on the last two steps they change to 
forward again. If there are boys in the class, use the 
ten-step for couple dancing. With the basic ten-step, 
by adding the first three steps, the “chasse” and roll 
taking four courts in all, you have the traditional “Four- 
teen Step.” Advanced skaters usually like to learn 
the Waltz, Fox Trot, and Tango. Music is provided 
for all our skating sessions, and from experience the 
following are some of the favorite records: 


O Dem Golden Slippers The World Waltz 

Josephine Wine, Women, and Song 
Thunder Over Paradise Toyland (waltz) 

El Capitan March Yours (tango) 

Corn Silk You Are My Sunshine 

Blue Danube Waltz American Skater (4/4) 
Santa Fe Trail T'll See You Again - 
Strauss Waltzes © Three O’Clock in the Morn- 
The Last Time I Saw Paris ing 

Beer Barrel Polka I Don’t Want to Set the 
Merry Widow Waltz World on Fire 

Semper Fidelis Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 
Tea for Two Drummer Boy of ’76 (march) 


La Cumparsita 
It Happened in Kaloha 
Nightingale Sang in Berkley 


Concerto (instrumentaj fox. 
trot, adapted from Tschaj. 


kowsky B-flat concerto: 


Square Decca) 


Cuckoo Waltz 


Because of the interest in skating, the Women’s Ath. 
letic Association of Colorado College holds a skatj 
meet each year. Each of the groups competing is gj. 
lowed six skaters. The number of entries for each race 
is limited to one or two, except for the relay. No gig] 
may enter more than four events. The W. A. A. Skat 
ing sport head makes the arrangements for the skating 
meet. Each skater pays fifteen cents for admission to 
the Ice Palace during the private hour given by the rink 
management to the college for the event. The total 
cost of the W. A. A. skating meet this spring was 
thirty-nine cents. The spoons were borrowed; we used 
ten potatoes, three packages of candles, and twelve bal- 
loons. Six W. A. A. members who were not skating 
in the meet acted as officials for directing the running 
of events. The instructor was the referee. The pro. 
gram was as follows: 


Candle Race.—A small lighted candle is given each girl, 
At the signal they start around the marked rink. If candle 
goes out, the girl returns to the starting line for a fresh light 
and proceeds from the beginning. 

Speed Forward—Done in two heats. First three places in 
each heat to skate in the final race. 

Potato on Spoon.—lf the potato is dropped, it is picked up, 
placed on the spoon, and the race continued. 

Relay—Four on a team. Spoon (baton) passed on to the 
next skater. See picture for illustration. 

W alking.—Contestants move only on the flat of the skate 
blade. No sliding of skate allowed, officials watch disqualifi- 
cation. 

Balloon.—Hilarious and colorful. Contestants each given 
one balloon which has to be constantly batted, picked up or 
guided with one hand only. 

Three-legged.—Advanced skaters only. Tie two inner legs 
together. With practice this is easy. 

Speed Backward—One entrant. Each group selects its best 
skater. 

Grace.—Straight forward skating only. 
judge. 


Have a qualified 


No attempt has been made to organize a college skat- 
ing club, since all our sports activities are promoted 
through the Women’s Athletic Association. The com- 
munity club, the Pikes Peak Figure Skating Club which 
is a part of the U. S. F. S. A., is open to any skater 
who desires membership. Interest in the skating tests 
and competitions is good, and we had the privilege of 
holding the recent Pacific Coast Championships here. 
A skating Carnival is produced annually by the club, 
using local talent groups and presenting nationally 
known skating stars. Some of the better college skaters 
are invited to take part, and this experience is another 
stimulus to their effort in learning more and _ better 
figure skating. 

With such community interest and the great popu- 
larity of skating, our beginners’ groups at Colorado 
College soon progress into more advanced figure skat- 
ing, but each year we have the pleasure of inducting 
a new group of beginners. It is evident that added 
grace, poise, improvement in posture, the thrill of 
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learning something new are all values offered for each 
student enrolled in the college physical education classes 
for figure skating. 
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Creative Dance in Sunday School 
(Continued from page 31) 

an idea is born; and, if its form is clear enough, it is 

introduced later to the morning program of worship. 

The children simply slip off their shoes and socks by 

their seats and quietly move up to the open platform. 


While finished technique is never our chief aim, it is | 


sometimes surprising how a spontaneous bit of crea- 
tion, given while the spirit is warm, actually achieves 
good style. “My picture of the passing of the Old 
Year into the New,” or “What our group is thankful 
for today,” or “What our wish is for our country” are 
ideas which occasionally spring into suggestive form 
with little revision. A collection of versions from dif- 
ferent groups is still more interesting. 

More danceable are the tunes of hymns, usually, 
than their words. But several hymns have been choreo- 
graphed well by our children with feeling for both 
words and music: “O Come All Ye Faithful,” “Joy 
To The World,” “All Creatures of Our God and King,” 
and “America the Beautiful.” One year the main por- 
tion of our Christmas service was given over to the 
dancing as well as the singing of Christmas songs. The 
result was childlike, gay, and worshipful. 
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MCARTHUR 


@ SCHOOL GYM TOWELS 
@ VELVA-TERRY ROBES 


Give your athletes the best—protect their health and well- 
being! McArthur Gym Towels and Velva-Terry Robes com- 
bine long-life quality with low use cost. They are favorites 
with students, coaches and purchasing agents. Write for 
complete information and prices. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BABABOO, WIS. 


Place your order NOW! 
NARRAGANSETT 
FAN SHAPE STEEL BANKS AND GOALS 


F.O.B. PAWTUCKET, R.I. 
$5400 NET per pair 


The Official one-piece all-steel banks with the 
non-glare white finish. Write for information. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


N. Y. OFFICE 202 EAST 44TH ST. 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x 13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


SHINER EstTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 


BOXING RINGS-MATS BACS 


HELP BUILD 
AMERICA 7 
STRONG 


ting designed for school use. 

4 FS Set up or removed in few 
minutes. well constructed con- 3 
forms to all rules low - price. 
Send for full information. * 
NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. 

362-372 Marquette Street 


SEND 

FoR 
FREE! 
FOLDER 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin onay 
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Many are the dances that have been definitely com- 


posed as part of a play, for each class at some time 


dramatizes a topic from its year’s study. Since their 


material includes the search for God among different 
peoples of the past, as well as of our own time, we 
have discovered such themes for rhythmic interpreta- 


tion as: a hymn to the Sun in the Egyptian story of 


Akkad ; ceremonial dances related to the Mayan god, 
Quetzalcoatl; the African Bushman’s “Tree of Life’; 
the American Indian’s ceremonials for fruitful harvest ; 
the digging of a well and Song to the Well in the story 
of Abraham; the Israelites in bondage under Pharaoh; 
processions and festive dances before the Arc. 


And how do the youngsters take to their Sunday 
“rhythms” period? They were certainly snags when 
I first started teaching several years ago! There were 


boys who pouted, or held back because “dancing was 


sissy,’ because they hated to take off their shoes and 
socks, or because they felt shy and awkward. It did 
not take long to prove a real demand for agility and 
sturdy skills; that here was no fancy-diddling but the 
exercise of common sense; that bare feet on a slick 


gym floor could move faster and more safely than boots ; 
that the piano was an instrument of added power, not 


mere decoration. More and more each year the chil- 
dren enter into this work as an accepted, natural thing. 
Let them miss their rhythms period on some rare oc- 
casion because another group needs extra time, and a 
lively protest goes up of being “gypped” of the gym! 

Three rules I have found good in my church teach- 
ing: (1) always provide at least some opportunity for 
vigorous action; (2) develop themes of genuine, not 
sentimental, appeal to the boys and girls; (3) exercise 


the inventiveness of the children as much as possible. 


These satisfactions in the long run cannot help but 
lead to a wholesome attitude. 

Essential to all this work is a skilled pianist, care- 
fully selected, who can improvise at a moment’s no- 
tice good music for any mood. The importance of this 
cannot be stressed too much. 

The parents (quite a different consideration!) must 
be given some special thought, too. Sometimes they 
are puzzled as to just what “creative movement” is 
doing ina Sunday School. So every fall at the Parents 


Meeting I am asked to give a short talk of explanation, 
From time to time they also attend the children’s Wor. 
ship programs and see for themselves how the dancin 
contributes. Few, if any, complaints arise during the 
year and most parents are wholehearted in backing oyr 
enterprise. 

For children, after all, like to move. It is a thor 
oughly natural impulse, and often they can express 
an idea more easily in action than they can in words 
We adults have come to depend too much on words, 
I suspect, until we are in danger of taking them for 
granted. Sometimes we force children too far in the 
language of words. How wise we are if we allow fo 
variety in media of expression, especially when it jg 
as well suited to child nature as the dance. 

What America really wants is a more vital religion, 
A religion that expresses us, not one that is just handed 
down. A religion, also, in which our whole nature, 
body as well as heart and mind, engage. The reason 
I am so enthustastic about my Sunday job is because 
I believe dancing can be a help to this end. 


Let them praise his name with dance 
Let them sing praises unto him with timbrel and harp 
For Jehovah taketh pleasure in his people! 


—Psa. 149:3, 


Boys Physical Ability Test 
(Continued from page 36) 


yard line. Then they record number of yards and T- 
score. 


Conclusion 


These published results may be useful to others in- 
terested in classifying high school boys into groups, 
or teams of comparable performance ability. This test 
is offered as another approach to our accumulating 
fund of knowledge concerning physical ability measure- 
ment of high school students. na 


California Revises Its Law 
(Continued from page 21) 


example of why it is necessary to bring laws on the 
statute books up to date. 


NOTHER new section classifies all excuses under 

this one provision. It reads as follows: “The gov- 
erning board of each district may grant temporary 
exemption to pupils who are ill or injured where a 
modified program to meet the needs of said pupils 
cannot be provided, and to pupils while enrolled for 
one-half, or less, of the work normally required of 


How many BRODERICK P. E. Suits for Girls will you need for second semester? Advise loca! stores now! E : 
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full-time students. Permanent exemption may be 

anted a pupil who has reached, in the case of an 
elementary school or high school pupil, his twenty-first 
birthday, or in the case of a junior college pupil, his 
twenty-fifth birthday, or a pupil enrolled as a post- 
graduate student.” 

The significant fact about this new law is that there 
are really no excuses from physical education for the 
average normally classified pupil. The assumption now 
is that a modified program will be put in effect for 
those who are ill or injured, such as a prescribed rest 

riod, if that seems advisable. In the event this is 
not possible temporary exemption may be granted. 

In many California schools certain pupils are per- 
mitted to work after reaching sixteen years of age. 
The law requires them to attend school until they have 
completed high school or until they have reached their 
eighteenth birthday. Continuation schools are provided 
for these pupils who must attend school a certain 
number of hours per week. This schedule is arranged 
so as not to conflict with their outside work, which 
often is the means of supporting a family. Other pu- 
pils who are taking graduate courses frequently come 
under this classification. Under the old law they were 
required to take physical education. Now they may 
be exempted. 

Permanent exemption is now granted to pupils who 
are obviously way out of their age group. These are 
exaggerated cases which were few-in number but 
created special problems under the old law. 

One of the most significant changes with reference 
to excuses or exemption was the dropping of the Cadet 
Corps provision. Heretofore pupils regularly enrolled 
in high school cadet companies were excused from 
physical education classes. No such provision is now 
made. It was found that school officials and military 
authorities were almost unanimous in their feeling 
that it was better to get the boys in good physical 
condition by means of the prescribed physical educa- 
tion program and turn over the military training to 
military authorities at the time and age prescribed 
under the Selective Service Act. 

Selectees are not called now until their twenty-first 
birthday. Even though this age limit should be lowered 
to eighteen years, it would still not affect the great 
mass of the high school population. 

Training institutions will be interested in the change 
made with reference to personnel. The law now states 
that, “when the number of pupils in any city, or city or 
county, or school district is sufficient, the governing 
board of such city, or city and county, or school district 
shall employ a competent supervisor and such special 
teachers, trained in physical education, as may be nec- 
essary to obtain the aims and purposes set forth in this 
article.” The importance of the word “trained” is 
significant in this new law. Too often teachers ,with 
little or no training at all have been assigned to teach 
physical education. 

Another important provision makes it possible for 
governing boards of two or more contiguous school 
districts, by written agreement, to join in the employ- 
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PETERSEN GYM.MAT 


SEND FOR CATALOG ON “GYM MATS” 
PETERSEN & CO., 5563 BAYNTON ST.., Phila., Pa 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sound training for Lang | women in physical education and 
physical therapy. 3-year Physical Therapy and Normal courses. 
June camp session. Sailing, swimming, riding, skating, skiing. 
Gymnasium. Placement. Catalog. Director of Admissions, 109 S. 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 
Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service—Established 
1906. This year will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


410 NATL BANK BLOG WILLIAM RUFFER PX DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


, Copies of the March 
ean T ws 1932 Research Quar- 
terly, in good condition. 75c paid for 
each copy sent to: 


Research Quarterly 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


311 Maynard 
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ment of competent supervisors and teachers trained in 
physical education with salary and expenses incurred 
on account of such instruction apportioned as the 
governing boards concerned may agree. This should 
stimulate the programs in the small schools and par- 
ticularly in the rural areas. 


HE people of California now feel they have a 

modern, streamlined vehicle capable of producing 
healthful, vigorous citizens through wholesome physical 
activities conducted on a daily basis from the first 
grade of school through the high school, under trained 
leadership. This in itself is indeed a long step for- 
ward. 

It now remains for administrators to put this law 
into practice. Under the stimulus of a national emer- 
gency such as exists at the moment, this should not 
be difficult to accomplish, not forgetting, of course, 
that we need strong and healthy youth just as much 
in peace time as in war. The immediate effect in Cali- 
fornia has been a considerable increase in personnel 
to carry the increased load, especially in junior and 
senior high schools that were meeting the minimum 
requirement of 120 minutes a week prescribed under 
the previous ruling. 

Anyone interested in the full text should write for 
Assembly Bill 1690 by Sawallisch to the Bill Room, 
State Capitol, Sacramento. 

The State Department of Education has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing all recent changes in the 
school law for California. The provisions of this bill 
are found in this booklet, “Laws of 1940-41 Relating 
to the California Public School System.” Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education, Vol. 
10-No. 9, August 1941, pages 26-28. »« 


Defining Physical Fitness 


(Continued from page 20) 


tests as to whether they measure: (1) the basic cle- 
ments of motor skills, (2) the fundamental skills of 
running, jumping, etc., or (3) the sport skills utilizing 
either achievement scales of all the skills in a specific 
sport, or a classification test using a few skills in pre- 
dicting total performance in the sport. Tests.are avail- 
able under each classification. 


Physical Fitness and Programming in Health 
and Physical Education 


An adequate program of health and physical educa- 
tion for the purpose of developing physical fitness must 
place emphasis on the protective* and developmental* 
aspects of the problem. In preparing a program for 
the development of physical fitness, one must know 
first what kind of physical fitness is desired or required. 
Physical fitness for effective living does not require the 


* See section under Constituents for discussion. 
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same program as physical fitness for athletic Participa. 
tion. The objective then must be stated before 
selection of materials for the program begins. 

It is a well established principle in physiology tha 


the 


function and use go together. The longer and mor § 


intense the participation the greater the modification 
of function. The problem in physical education jig the 
amount of participation for positive modification, 
participation on the basis of one’s structural and fune. 
tional status in terms of the requisites of the activity. 
Activities must be adapted according to individual 
status in order to avoid strains (unreasonably high 
bodily functional activity) and unreasonable expend- 
ture of energy. The problem of how much activity 
for the positive development of physical fitness should 
be determined by the physician and the physical edy- 
cator after knowledge of present individual, status js 
obtained. 

Exercise of strength, speed, and endurance develop 
muscular power and endurance, improve circulatory- 
respiratory function, and improve nutritional status, 
exercises of skill improve neuromuscular coordination, 
and exercises of flexibility will increase the range of 
movement. An adequate program of health and phys. 
ical education’ should provide for the protection of 
physical fitness (avoid drains and strains), as well as 
provide a program of activities including the above 
elements for the development of physical fitness. The 
amount of participation and the degree of development 
are determined by the nature and degree of adjustment 
to be made by the individual. 

Jokl* and his colleagues conclude after an experiment 
with 32 subjects in respect to certain structural and 
functional changes resulting from six months of par- 
ticipation that “within a few months, practically every 
sub-standard young person in the country could sim- 
ilarly be educated to such a level of efficiency that he 
or she would be physically fit to undertake every 
reasonable type of labor which might be allotted to 
him or her.” 
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Functions of a Health Service 
(Continued from page 13) 


limits of safety? In short, working machinery should 
be geared reasonably to the end in view. 


The Handicapped Child Must Not Be Forgotten 


There are children in school so handicapped that 
special provisions have to be made for their education 
—the grossly visually handicapped and the completely 
blind, the child with rheumatic fever and consequent 
heart weakness, the orthopedic case, the hard of hear- 
ing and the deaf, those with speech defects, and others. 
It has not been the general practice for the school medi- 
cal staff to have much contact with these children other 
than in their original selection. But there are other 
important services that the physician can productively 
render. These include observing the progress of the 
child, consultation with parent and with private physi- 
cian, and clinic service, the health aspects of the regime 
within a special class, actual termination of his connec- 
tion with the special class, and his return to a normal 
class when the child’s best interest so indicates. This 
extends the sphere of medical guidance, but isn’t this 
a part of the school child health problem that merits 
this attention perhaps even more than some other ac- 
tivities that are customarily followed? There is evi- 
dence that interest in the mere maintenance and con- 
tinuity of existence of the special class as such trans- 
cends at times its use as a health service to the child. 

And, finally, let us consider the educational functions 
of a health service. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion states that “all school health service, whether it 
be administration of the Schick Test or specific health 
instruction, is included in the school program primarily 
because of its educational value. The philosophy of the 
program demands that every service be rendered in such 
a way as to capitalize these educational values.”* I am 
inclined to think that the health administrator prefers 


* Social Services and the Schools, p. 70. 
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the wording of the second sentence to the first. He 
might be inclined to feel that a health service within a 
school should be there because of its direct service to 
the health of the child and not primarily, at least, be- 
cause of its educational value. However, the health ad- 
ministrator—the foreseeing administrator—would join 
you in supporting to the full the capitalizing of the 
educational values of a health service. 

We are cognizant of the health educational values 
of the instruction in the classroom by the informed 
teacher. But we also see educational opportunities in 
other parts of the health service outside the classroom. 
That is why we have made a plea for the quality label 
on the medical examination. What bad education is the 
superficial examination? Is there anything in such an 
examination that will create a respect for medical service 
in the mind of either parent or child? Will such an 
experience encourage a parent to seek advice volun- 
tarily? Will such an experience so impress the child 
that he will be impelled to seek medical advice after 
the guiding hand of the school has been left behind, 
when he is on his own, when he is married, when there 
is a baby and then older children in the family? We 
must establish a floor line for quality in the school ex- 
amination if we hope to reap its educational value. 

We see other educational opportunities in the school 
health service—the mutual exchange of knowledge and 
purposes and methods within the professional staff. 
The physician can be a better school physician when 
he is encouraged to have contact with the teacher, to 
know her problems, her limitations, her opportunities, 
to know how his medical judgments of children can be 
used in interesting children and parents in health care. 
The nurse can be a better school nurse when she knows 
what the doctor is advising a parent and why he does it. 

The teacher can be a better educator in health when 
she knows from her contact with both doctor and nurse 
what is major and what is minor in the field of health, 
what the problems of the doctor and nurse are, what 
are the limitations of the school doctor’s examination, 
what are the kinds of observations that she can help- 
fully convey to the doctor and the nurse. There are 
the makings of a health faculty within a school health 
staff if only the administrator—principal and superin- 
tendent—within the department of education, and health 
officer or commissioner within the health department, 
will see the possibilities, plan the program accordingly 
and work together for the health and education of the 
child. 


Guide Posts 


In thus pleading for the conservation of available 
resources in providing better health service for the 
school child, I do not mean to imply that extension of 
service is not necessary. We can all see profitable uses 
for more service, more facilities. But while our hopes 
are on the way to realization, let us not sit by, content 
to point an accusing finger at the budget director. Let 
us be putting our own house in order. 

Health protection is a community-wide, cooperative 
undertaking. 
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These efforts on the part of many government agen- 
cies and private groups must be geared in together. 

School days are rich in health protecting and pro- 
moting opportunities. The school is a channel to the 
home. 

Quality in the school medical examination is a pre- 
requisite to good health education. 

School health practices need continuing scrutiny and 
re-adaptation to changing problems. 

The handicapped child requires medical guidance and 
supervision. 

There is much still to be done in reaping the goo: 
educational values of a school health service. 

While the budget director is weakening let's put our 
house in order. » « 


A Report to the Superintendent 


(Continued from page 29) 


Tournament this spring and the winning of the \Vest 
Central Conference Baseball Championship. 

The following tables will summarize some of the im- 
portant facts relative to interscholastic competition. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION DURING 
Past S1x YEARS 


Year Number of Boys 


Number of Year 

SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATION IN INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 

1940-1941 
= ' ' 
39 2g Be 


Number of boys on _ the 
squad 104 42 35 32 2G 27 


Number of boys getting 

interscholastic participa- 

tion 29 28 34 22 17 19 
Number of boys meeting 

the requirements for a 

46 19 9 12 10 12 
Number of letter men re- 


turning for the year 
29 11 6 8 5 10 


SEASON’s REcoRD IN INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


Name of Sport Won Lost Tied Pct. 
2 8 0 200 
first in quadrangular meet 


third in Glencoe Invitational Meet 
third in West Central Conference 
third in District No. 20 

fourth in Montevideo Relays 


Recommendations and Suggestions for Next Yea, 


1. All boys and girls in physical education classes 
should be required to have a health examination, 

2. There is a definite need for a towel system ad. 
ministered by the school. 

3. Four hard-surfaced tennis courts should be added 
to the facilities at the athletic field. 

+. Better storage room facilities are needed for al] 
athletic equipment. 

5. One of the high school teachers well trained jp 
elementary physical education should have her high 
school teaching load decreased so as to be able to spend 
more time in adequately developing the elementary phy- 
sical education program. : 

6. The elementary grades should stagger their phy- 
sical education periods so that no more than two grades 
are out on the playgrounds at any one time, in order 
to relieve the congestion and confusion that exists at 
present. 

7. The time devoted to club activities in the junior 
high school might be used to better advantage for health 
and safety instruction or coeducational physical educa- 


- tion activities. 


8. All playground apparatus on both the Longfellow 
and Washington playgrounds should be repainted dur- 
ing the summer months. ne 


An Open Letter to Members 
(Continued from page 7) 
therein. Such groups will include: (1) parent-teacher 
organizations, (2) civic and service organizations, (3) 
professional organizations, (4) federated clubs, etc. 

3. To acquaint the entire educational world of the 
specific functions of adequate programs of health, phy- 
sical education, and recreation with reference to their 
implications for preparedness and national defense by 
means of: (1) letters, (2) conferences, (3) personal 
contacts, (4) articles, (5) addresses to educational 
groups, etc. 

4. To set up basic essentials for a curriculum rich in 
contributions to preparedness and national defense. 
Out of such essentials, programs of health, physical 
education, and recreation might evolve. There should 
be a special emphasis here on: (1) better nutrition, 
(2) vigorous team games, (3) all materials and activi- 
ties which contribute most to the attributes necessary 
for the preservation of our democracy—physical and 
social fitness, morale, etc. 

5. To stimulate an energetic, organized promotion 
for the enactment of the Schwert Bill, H. R. 1074, 
through: 

a) Organization of individuals and groups of individ- 
uals both within and outside the profession to aid in 
the promotion of the Bill in such ways as: (1) pass- 
ing resolutions and participating in activities support- 
ing these resolutions, (2) making personal and written 
contacts with legislators, congressmen, government of- 
ficials, and other individuals of influence, (3) contrib- 
uting money for purposes of promoting the Bill. 
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6) Direct contacts of the Executive Committee and 
of the Committee members with congressmen, legisla- 
tors, government officials and other individuals of in- 
fluence by means of: (1) letters, (2) conferences, etc. 

c) Preparation of a pamphlet which would contain 
q clear, concise explanation of the Bill, for purposes of 
information and publicity. 

d) Periodic dissemination of information to our mem- 
bership concerning the progress of the Committee as 
well as additional plans for promotion of the Bill, 
through Local, State, District, and National publica- 
tions. 

e) Publicizing the Bill, both within and outside the 
field of health, physical education, and recreation by 
means of special letters, articles, speeches, etc. 

f) Direct contacts with organizations outside the pro- 
fession for purposes of obtaining influential support 
of the Bill. Such organizations would include: (1) 
political groups, (2) civic and service groups, (3) 
federated clubs, (4) professional groups, (5) parent- 
teacher groups, etc. 


Committee on McKenzie Memorial 


Personnel: 

Grover Mueller, Chairman, 
Board of Education, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
Eastern. 

Ethel Perrin, Eastern. 

Harry A. Scott, Southern. 


Marjorie Bouve, Eastern. 
Don Cash Seaton, Midwest. 
Virginia Shaw, Northwest. 
Edna McCullough, Central. 
Ina Gittings, Southwest. 


Functions: 

1. To estimate the probable expense for adequate 
implementation of the projects recommended by the 
McKenzie Memorial Committee of 1940-41. 

2. To investigate the means of putting these propo- 
sals into effect and the methods of financing the various 
aspects of the project. 

3. To publicize the McKenzie Memorial project 
through articles in our Journal and in the publications 
of State and District Associations. 


Committee on Radio 


Personnel: 

Belmont Farley, Chairman, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C.; 
Eastern. 

Edward J. Storey, Vice- 
Chairman, Public Schools, 
Mamaroneck, New York; 
Eastern. 

Functions: 

1. To determine types, means, and methods of finan- 
cing national radio programs of value to the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation for publicity purposes. 

2. To determine types, means, and methods of fi- 
nancing national radio programs of value to the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation as aids to teaching various phases of health, 
physical education, and recreation at all levels. 

3. To prepare a suggested organized plan for dis- 
tribution to State and District Associations for Health, 


Virginia Rath, Eastern. 

Gladys Palmer, Midwest. 

Aldace Fitzwater, Southern. 

Eldon Jenne, Northwest. 

Strong Hinman, Central. 

Catherine Worthingham, 
Southwest. 
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Physical Education, and Recreation which might prove 
of practical value to the Radio Committees of these 
units in planning and arranging broadcasts in conjunc- 
tion with their annual conventions. 

4. To serve as a clearing house for information per- 
taining to the presentation of radio programs in local 
communities, e. g., preparation of script, suggested 
topics with accompanying bibliography, timing, etc. 

5. To plan, arrange, and schedule radio programs in 
conjunction with the annual national convention. 

6. To stimulate and assist State Departments of Edu- 
cation and institutions within the state to schedule 
regular broadcasts on topics pertaining to health, phy- 
sical education, and recreation. 

7. To study the possibilities of collecting and making 
available for local use by units comprising the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, recordings of suitable broadcast programs. 

8. To study the possibilities of collecting and making 
available for local use by units comprising the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, scripts of suitable broadcast programs. 


Committee on Recreation 

Personnel: 

C. M. Miles, Chairman, State 
Department of Education, 
Albany, New York; 
Eastern. 

C. L. Glenn, Southwest. 

Vern Hernlund, Midwest. 

H. C. Hutchins, Eastern. 


Functions: 


Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Central. 
G. Ott Romney, Eastern. 
Helen G. Smith, Northwest. 
Elizabeth Waterman, Midwest. 
Floyd Eastwood, Midwest. 
Mark McCloskey, Eastern. 
Frank G. McCormick, Central. 


1. To represent our Association in working with 
the National Education Association and the American 
Council on Education in creating a policy-making com- 
mission on recreation and the use of leisure. 

2. To develop materials which the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
can adopt in defining programs on recreation and As- 
sociation policies pertaining thereto. 

3. To develop materials which can be used for pres- 
entation to appropriate committees of the National 
Education Association and the American Council on 
Education. 

4. To outline the responsibilities of the community 
in providing recreation for children, youth, and adults. 

5. To outline the functions of the Board of Educa- 
tion in meeting some of these responsibilities within 
the community. 

6. To prepare recommendations and materials which 
the President of the Association may require for work 
on recreation plans for the national emergency with 
representatives of the Federal Government and the 
American Legion. 

7. To stimulate the calling of Local, State, and Na- 
tional Conferences on Recreation as such conferences 
seem desirable and_ feasible. 

8. To prepare and submit to the Board of Directors 
periodic progress reports of the Committee’s activities 
as often as necessary, to keep the Board informed re- 
garding all current developments. 
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Committee on Relationships with the National 
Education Association 

Personnel: 

Jay B. Nash, Chairman, New  Laurentine Collins, Midwest. 
York University, New A. C. Pelton, Northwest. 
York City; Eastern. J. Wynn Fredericks, Eastern. 

Hiram Jones, Eastern. Delbert Oberteuffer, Midwest. 


Functions: 


1. To evaluate the status of the relationship between 
the National Education Association and the American 
Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion to date. 

2. To formulate a set of principles that are funda- 
mental in our relationship with the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

3. To formulate a policy or plan of action to carry 
the above principles into effect. 

4. To endeavor to improve the quality of the rela- 
tionship between the two organizations through recipro- 
cal obligations and services. 

5. To present recommendations to the Board of Di- 
rectors concerning future relationships with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Committee on Student Section 
Personnel: 
Virginia Bourquardez, Chair- Mrs. Mary Gross Hutchinson, 
man, Texas State Col- Northwest. 
lege for Women, Denton, Ralph Leighton, Northwest. 
Texas; Southern. Eugene Garbee, Southern. 
Mary-Ethel Ball, Central. Mrs. Alice O. Bronson, 


F. C. Allen, Central. Southwest. 
Gwendolyn Drew, Eastern. William Ralph LaPorte, 
F. W. Maroney, Eastern. Southwest. 


Katherine L. Cronin, Midwest. Grace Potts, Southern. 
C. D. Giauque, Midwest. 


Functions: 


1. To initiate the organization of a National Student 
Section of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

2. To plan the program for the Student Section meet- 
ings to be held in conjunction with the 1942 Conven- 
tion of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in New Orleans. 

3. To distribute to State and District Associations 
the Plan of Organization developed for the Student 
Section of the National Association with suggested 
adaptations for similar sections of these units. 

4. To stimulate and promote student membership 
in State, District, and National Associations for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

5. To stimulate increased attendance at State, Dis- 
trict, and National Association Conventions by stu- 
dents majoring and minoring in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

6. To sponsor definite plans for student participation 
in social activities scheduled in conjunction with Asso- 
ciation conventions. 

7. To encourage the definite scheduling of Student 
Section meetings by the various State and District 
Associations for Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation during their annual conferences. 
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8. To promote a carry-over of membership and pgp 
ticipation in the American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation after graduation 

9. To encourage increased student participation jyf 
affairs of the American Association for Health, Phyg. 
cal Education, and Recreation; e.g., the promotion g 
a Student Section in the JOURNAL (this project migh 
entail an expense to the Association which is not feag). 
ble in these days of retrenchment, but it is of valy 
and should be considered), the motivation of studen 
contributions to State, District, and National Associa. 
tion publications, etc. 

10. To motivate higher standards of profession, 
growth and behavior on the part of students planning 
to enter the field of health, physical education, an 
recreation. 


Committee on Vocational Guidance 

Personnel: 

C. O. Jackson, Chairman, Regina Fejes, Eastern. 
University of Illinois, Ur- West Altenburg, Midwest. 
bana, Illinois; Midwest. Leon Kranz, Midwest. 

Laurence T. Rogers, Southern. Clare Small, Central. 

Anita Laton, Southwest. Clara Alcroft, Southwest. 


Functions: 


1. To publish present findings of the Committee in 
an article or series of articles in the JoURNAL during the 
fall months of 1941. 

2. To solicit permission to publish special articles on 
the subject of vocational guidance in health, physical 
education, and recreation in the various departmental 
journals. (Assisted by the Executive Secretary.) 

3. To compile and disseminate through proper chan- 
nels all important information pertinent to the types 
of positions available, and the qualifications necessary 
to their fulfillment, in the field of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

4. To develop and disseminate interview forms which 
might be helpful in conferences between the directors 
of major departments and prospective students: in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 


Committee to Study the Relationship Between 
Advertising Income and Cost of Publication of 
National Association Publications 

Personnel: 


Blair Gullion, Chairman, Oliver Cornwell, Southern. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, Ben Miller, Midwest. 
New York; Eastern. Laurentine Collins, Midwest. 
Walter Cox, Eastern. 


Functions: 


1. To compile, in terms of percentages, and care- 
fully study all expenditures for various services—such 
as office help, printing, paper, mailing, etc—of Na- 
tional Association periodicals. (In cooperation with 
Committee on Job Analyses. ) 

2. To study printing costs of National Association 
periodicals with specific reference to: 

a) Bidding methods employed, the number and loca- 
tion of bids and the specifications set up for bids. 

b) Quality of paper used. 

c) Types of covers used. 
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d) Expense allowed for cuts per issue. 
e) Use of cuts. a 

f) Other possibilities of printing blocks. 

3. To study advertising in National Association 
periodicals for purposes of determining the actual 
amount and the income therefrom. 

‘4, To study extent of circulation of National Asso- 
ciation periodicals. 

5. To study rates for advertising in comparable pro- 
fessional magazines for purposes of comparison with 
rates for advertising in National Association publica- 
tions. 

6. To study expenditures, in terms of percentages, 
of comparable professional magazines for various serv- 
ices—such as office help, printing, paper, and mailing 
expense, etc.—for purposes of comparison with like 
expenditures of National Association publications. 

7. To present definite recommendations to the Board 
of Directors with reference to: 

a) Ways and means of increasing the advertising 
income of all National Association publications. 

b) Methods of decreasing publication expense. 

c) Suggestions for a circulation campaign. 


Committee to Work with the American Institute 
of Architects 

Personnel: 

W. K. Streit, Chairman, Di- Lorin Smith, Eastern. 
rector, Physical Educa- Harry A. Scott, Southern. 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio; Grover Mueller, Eastern. 
Midwest. Elizabeth Abbott, Midwest. 

C. M. Miles, Eastern. 


Functions: 


1. To prepare standards for various types of school 
buildings (elementary, secondary, consolidated, college) 
with particular reference to facilities for health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, keeping in mind both 
school and community use. 

2. To investigate opportunities for cooperative ac- 
tivities between the two organizations represented and 
to formulate plans for their collaboration. 

3. To disseminate information pertaining to the 
proper construction of school plants with reference to 
facilities for health, physical education, and recreation. 

4. To submit a report to the Board of Directors for 
action, incorporating the Committee’s recommendation 
on the possibilities and obligations, with commitments, 
of coordinating Association work with that of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


Committee to Work with the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Librarians of the 
American Library Association 

Personnel: 

Dudley S. DeGroot, Chair- 5S. C. Staley, Midwest. 
man, University of Floyd: Rowe, Midwest. 
Rochester, New York; George Gloss, Southern. 
Eastern. Ruth Evans, Eastern. 


Functions: 


1. To investigate the possibility of obtaining grants 
to subsidize the production of an encyclopedia of sports, 
games, and recreational activities. 
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2. To find a publisher to finance the publication of 
such an encyclopedia. 

3. To recommend to the Board of Directors an or- 
ganized plan and qualified personnel for the production 
of such an encyclopedia if the investigation undertaken 
under items (1) and (2) warrant the continuation of 
this project. 


Committee to Work with Phi Delta Kappa on 
Dictionary of Education 


Personnel: 
W. F. Meredith, Chairman, J. F. Williams, Eastern. 


University of Pennsyl- 

vania, Philadelphia, Penn- 

sylvania; Eastern. 
Dorothy LaSalle, Eastern. 


Jackson Sharman, Southern. 
Louise Strachan, Eastern. 
Floyd Eastwood, Midwest. 
Mabel Rugen, Midwest. 


Helen N. Smith, Midwest. 
Functions: 


1. To review all terms used in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation which have been sug- 
gested by members of the coordinating committees in 
these fields. 

2. To make such revisions in the terminology as may 
be deemed necessary prior to the publication of the 
Dictionary of Education. 


Subcommittee of Board of Directors to Study 
Honor Awards 

Personnel: 

Helen Manley, Chairman, Floyd Eastwood, Midwest. 
Public Schools, Univer- Bernice Moss, Southwest. 
sity City, Missouri; Cen- Lynn Sherrill, Southern. 
tral. Pauline Brooks Williamson, 

Eastern. 

Functions: 


1. To study the desirability of conferring Honor 
Awards on members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

2. To study the bases for Awards offered by similar 
organizations and the methods by which such Awards 
are granted. 

3. To submit recommendations pertinent to the con- 
ferring of Honor Awards to the Board of Directors 
for action. 


In addition to the foregoing National Committees, 
your Association is represented officially upon a num- 
ber of Joint Committees and Conferences made up of 
representatives from other National organizations. 
Such representation for 1941-42 follows: 


Joint Committee of the American Medical Association and 
the National Education Association: Anne Schley Duggan 
and N. P. Neilson. 

National Conference for Cooperation in School Health Edu- 
cation: Margaret Bell. 

Subcommittee on Venereal Disease Education — National 
Conference for Cooperation in School Health Education: 
N. P. Neilson. 

National Coordinating Committee on. Education and Defense: 
Hiram A. Jones., 

National Conference on Safety: Bess Exton. 

United States Volleyball Association: Irma Pelz, R. E. 
Laveaga, and A. S. Hotchkiss. 

United States Office of Civilian Defense, Advisory Board of 
National Physical Fitness Division: Anne Schley Duggan. 
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The year which lies ahead will prove an exacting 
one for each of us. It will make great demands upon 
our energies. It will test our ability to work easily but 
effectively, to put first things first, to eliminate all that 
is superficial, and to maintain genuine faith in that 
which is enduring and therefore good. A hard year 
can prove a rich year through our concerted efforts to 
promote national well-being through the medium of our 
profession. 

Will you think me very foolish if I close with a 
quatrain from Emily Dickinson? 


We never know how high we are 
Till we are called to rise; 
And then, if we are ‘true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies. 
With best New Year wishes for each of you, I am, 
Most cordially, 
ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, 
President 


A Restricted Program 


(Continued from page 17) 


pation, faulty posture, menstrual disturbances, weight 
irregularities, and poor muscular tonus. Girls are urged 
to do these exercises at home and to recognize improve- 
ment. A record is kept of all prescribed exercises, and 
regular check-ups indicate any improvements. Students 
in restricted classes are also required to do the health 
work assigned in all classes as a part of the physical 
education program. 

Each year the student who desires to enroll in re- 
stricted physical education is required to submit a new 
report from her physician—in other words, to have a 
medical examination. Between the first and second 
semesters each individual case is studied to determine 
whether a girl should continue with a restricted pro- 
gram. Frequently, a student needs to remain in the 
restricted class for only one semester or a period of 
a few weeks. 

In conclusion, some of the advantages of the restricted 
physical education program may be stated. It is evi- 
dent that it is planned to satisfy the needs of the girl 
who will not be benefited by a regular program of 
physical education. This girl, who requires individual 
attention more than the normal individual, receives it 
in a small restricted class. The activities in the pro- 
gram are organized to meet the future recreational 
requirements of a person who may never be able to 
engage in strenuous sports. The fact that she plays 
and competes with other girls who are physically handi- 
capped aids her in the developmert of a well-rounded 
social personality. She assumes a desirable attitude 
toward physical activity because she has found games 
she enjoys playing. The extent to which the restricted 
program has contributed to the satisfactory adjustment 
of handicapped students is ample proof of its value as 
a part of physical education. » « 
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Women’s Athletic 
« Section News 


By Ruth Diamond, Municipal University of Omaha 


Seventy-six out of 113 schools took part in the Survey 
Riding which was conducted by the Northern California Ng 
W.A. The result of the survey will be particularly interes. 
ing to instructors of riding. 

* * * 

Questionnaires have already been sent out to compile q 
directory of fencing instructors. If you have not heard from 
the fencing chairman, will you please write to Frederic 
Bernhard, University of California, Berkeley, and give you 
present school address, your past and present training jp 
fencing, and in what schools you have taught fencing. 

Alice Schriver, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Coordinator of State Representatives, reports the following 
changes of address and personnel since the basketball guide 
list. 

Alabama—Elizabeth Conn, Alabama College for Women, 
Montevallo. 

California—(N) Rosa Bloxham, Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City. 

California—(S) Rayma Wilson, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Colorado—Eleanor Wescott, 658 Galapago Street, Denver, 

Connecticut—Rosalie Allen, 262 Ann Street, Hartford. 

Georgia—Dorothy Fugitt, 2811. Alston Dr., S.E., Atlanta, 

Iowa—Elizabeth Warttmen, 604 N. Maple Street, Creston, 

Minnesota—Mercedes Gugisberg, State Teachers College, 
Mankato. 

Missouri—Helen Fahey, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma—Virginia Morris, Northeast State College Tahle- 
quah. 

Oregon—Ruth Lautenbach, Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth. 

South Dakota—Myrtle Spande, 610 Douglas Avenue, Yank- 
ton. 

Tennessee—Mae Iddins, Carson Newman College, Jefferson 
City. 

Texas—Virginia Bourquardez, Texas College for Women, 
Denton. 

Washington—Eleanor Coombe, Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle. 

Each state representative has turned in a “Progress Report” 
to the coordination chairman to show work done to Dec. 1. 

* 

Ruth White, University of Mississippi, N.S.W.A. Program 
Chairman, has sent out a questionnaire to help determine the 
interests and wishes of the members in regard to the pro- 
gram at the New Orleans meeting in the spring. 

A number of requests have been made for a special pre- 
convention or post-convention “sports conference” to be con- 
ducted by N.S.W.A. Be sure to express your opinion on 
such a proposal. 

* * * 

Eleonore Ginno, San Mateo Junior College, California, 
Chairman of the Southwest District, reports through Leona 
Holbrook, Utah State Representative, that a very successful 
N.S.W.A. meeting was held in connection with the Utah 
Education Association meeting. 

At the National Tournament of the United States Field 
Hockey Association, held at Wellesley College, Anne Toomey 
of New York was re-elected Secretary and Jane Elson of 
Baltimore was elected Treasurer of the Association. The 
Tournament next year will be held over the Thanksgiving 
holidays in Philadelphia. Alice Marble, Director of Women’s 
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Activities in the National Department of Physical Fitness, 
addressed the annual banquet on November 22. She explained 
that the “Hale America” program is designed to make America 
health conscious, and to stimulate Americans to make and 


keep themselves fit. The Association expressed itself eager 
and willing to further the physical fitness program wherever 
possible. 


Northwest District + 
«+ Association News 


President—Virginia L. Shaw, Washington State College. 

President-Elect—Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. 

Vice Pres. (Health)—Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 
College of Education. 

Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eldon I. Jenne, Portland Public Schools. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—R. H. Hager, Tacoma _ Public 
Schools. 

Sec.-Treas—A. A. Auernheimer, University of Washington. 

Historian—H. H. House, Washington State College. 

News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Portland Public Schools. 


OREGON. By Dr. Eva M. Seen, President 
Emergency Activities in Portland Public Schools: 


Sunday, December 7, we all heard the news of the attack 
made on Pearl Harbor. Monday, Superintendent Dugdale 
called a meeting of school principals and other personnel to 
plan for an air raid drill for school children. It was found 
that 94 per cent of our children could reach home in fifteen 
minutes. Those who could not reach home in adequate time 
after the air raid signal was sounded were “farmed out” with 
the neighbors, who gladly opened their homes to care for a 
few children when necessity demanded. 

All the 1700 principals and teachers in the Portland Public 
Schools are required to take a course in Red Cross First Aid. 
Classes are held in three high schools opened for this purpose. 
The standard certificate secured through these activities will 
increase protection and care for Portland’s school children. 
In addition to this, the teachers will teach the grade school 
students about pressure points, artificial respiration, and treat- 
ment of shock. In the high schools, regular first-aid courses 
are being organized and information is being given to all 
students. 


An article, “When It’s Time to Play,” appears in the pre- 
primary portfolio of the December issue of The Nation’s 
Schools. This article deals with children’s play-yards as they 
are being developed in the Portland Public Schools. 


MONTANA By Roy Wood, President 


The Montana Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held the state meeting at Great Falls the latter 
part of the month of October and discussion was given to our 
new legislative act requiring a program of health, physical 
education, and recreation in the public schools. Teaching aids 
and curriculum materials were discussed by Charles Hertler of 
the University of Montana, and legislative action and trends 
were discussed by Marjorie Stevenson of Eastern Montana 
Normal at. Billings. 

It was decided to hold an executive committee meeting of 
the Association at Helena the latter part of February or the 
first part of March to decide upon policy and action toward 
the increase of enthusiasm regarding the program and a bet- 
terment of the materials now in use in our state. It is hoped 
that it will be possible at this time to call together, through 
the Governor of the State, a meeting of all agencies to discuss 
the needs and possibilities of the state toward an enlarged 
program in the field. 
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Central District + 
« Association News 


President—J. H. Morrison, S.T.C., Wayne, Nebraska 
President-Elect—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota 
Vice-President—Harley Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, S. D. 
Secy.-Treas.—Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 


COLORADO By Chet O’Hanion 

Fred Huling, Central High School, Pueblo, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Colorado Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion for the coming year. Mr. Huling succeeds Mary-Ethel 
Ball of Colorado University. Miss Ball did a grand job last 
year and much of the success of the Association was due to 
her hard work. David Boardman, Denver Public Schools, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Grand Junction Public Schools, with the cooperation of 
the city’s Y.M.C.A., have developed a large number of elemen- 
tary recreation clubs. The program is under the supervision 
of the recreation department. The clubs meet on various eve- 
nings during the week at the “Y.” 

On November 8, Colorado State College was hostess school 
at a W.A.A. hockey field day to Colorado State College of 
Education and Colorado University. 

A committee of Denver physical education teachers under 
the direction of Willard N. Greim and Miss Hoyt is busy 
working out a gigantic and beautiful pageant to be given dur- 
ing the N.E.A. Convention which will be held in Denver for 
1942. The pageant will be displayed in the Park of Red Rocks 
located nearby in the Rocky Mountains. 


MINNESOTA By Lorraine Hesalroad 


A sports day for rural children from cooperating schools was 
conducted at the Teachers College, Mankato, on December 5. 
Other coeducational sports days are being planned for high 
school boys and girls from Mankato and nearby towns. Stu- 
dent teachers under the guidance of Mercedes Gugisberg are 
organizing and conducting these sports days as a part of their 
practice teaching experience. 

The following have been elected to serve as Presidents of 
the divisions of the State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation : 

Amy Roop, Central Division, Teachers College, St. Cloud. 

May S. Kissock, Minneapolis Division, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Eleanor Di Marco, Northeastern Division, Duluth. 

Nina Rauk, Southeastern Division, Spring Grove. 

John C. Ielmini, Southwestern Division, Sleepy Eye. 

Kenneth Hamann, St. Paul Division, St. Paul. 

Mr. Osborne, Western Division, Crookston. 

The divisions of the state organizations are made up of sec- 
tional organizations. Each section serves an area with a radius 
of approximately thirty miles. 


Fifteen women majors and minors in health and physical 
education, recreation, and safety left the Kansas State Teachers 
College at Pittsburg in their college bus on a four-day school- 
visiting trip. The observation tours in Kansas City schools 
were conducted by Merle Henre and Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
supervisors of the health and physical education programs in 
their respective Kansas City school systems. In Des Moines 
the girls had the unusual privilege of attending the Friday 
afternoon Iowa Physical Education Association Convention. 
Besides hearing Dr. Elizabeth Halsey and Dr. Jay B. Nash and 
seeing demonstrations of the work carried on in the Des 
Moines schools, they met George Walker, W.P.A. Recreation 
Director in Iowa and a former staff member of the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Pittsburg, who conducted a special 
meeting with Dr. Nash as the leader. (Cont'd on page 58) 
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In lowa City the girls were guests at the Midwest Hockey 
Tournament. Here they also took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of visiting a number of colleges at the University and 
observing the work, as well as becoming better acquainted 
with the Women’s Recreation Association officers and pro- 
gram. Dr. Halsey and Dr. McCloy, as well as many of the 
other staff members and students, were most generous and 
cordial in their hospitality to their visitors. 

At the Teachers College in Cedar Falls the girls visited 
chiefly at the Women’s Gymnasium, whose staff is headed 
by Dr. Monica R. Wild and were conducted on a tour through 
the new men’s dormitories. At Ames the Memorial Union and 
New Women’s Gymnasium attracted most of the attention and 
Dr. Germaine Guiot was very generous with her time in 
showing every nook and cranny of the new building of which 
she is so proud. 

Experiences afforded by the trip have provided exciting 
topics of conversation for both the girls who took the trip 
and the stay-at-homes. Hazel A. Cave and Dr. S. Lucille 
Hatlestad accompanied the girls. 


MISSOURI By Otto Rost 


The newly-elected officers for the Missouri Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation Association include the Presi- 
dent, Rosina Koetting, Cape Girardeau; Vice-President, Otto 
P. Rost, St. Louis; and Secretary-Treasurer, Frances Fuller, 
Kirksville. These officers were elected at the Missouri State 
Teachers convention held in St. Louis, December 3-7. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash spoke to the Secondary Education group 
December 4 on “Health Education in the Secondary Schools 
of the Future.” He spoke to the Physical Education group on 
“Physical Education for the Next Decade.” 

The spring convention for the above organization will be 
held in Maryville in March. 


WYOMING By Edna Cole 
H. J. McCormick, University of Wyoming, is the Chairman 
of the State Curriculum Committee on Physical Education 
study. This committee will set up a clearly defined course of 
study for both the elementary and high schools in the state. 

The dance group of the University of Wyoming, under the 
direction of Charlotte Bergstrom, presented its fall program, 
a tea recital, on December 12. 

The Wyoming High School Athletic Association has ruled 
that all officials must be bona-fide members in good standing 
of the approved officials’ association. 

The Torrington Girls’ Athletic Association, directed by Helen 
Newland, will sponsor a basketball clinic for the high schools 
of Goshen County early in January. There will be a session 
for students and also one for teachers interested in officiating. 


News from the + 
« Student Section 


Is Your Bulletin Board “Conventionally Educational’ ? 


The following items were posted on the bulletin board for 
majors in health, physical education, and recreation at Texas 
State College for Women in Denton, Texas. Perhaps these 
ideas will be helpful to you in planning your bulletin boards 
about the convention, and as suggestions to individuals for 
saving for the convention. 


PuysicaL Epucation, Inc. 
Health—Safety 
December 12, 1941 
Dear SANTA CLAus, 
I have been such a good girl this year. I have studied so 
very hard trying to make real good grades. There is just one 
thing I want for Christmas, Santa dear, and that is to go to 


the Convention. I have been working hard and saving money 
like this: 

1. Only one movie per week. 

2. No candy, cokes, cookies, etc., etc—except on very rare 
occasions. 

3. Fewer trips to the Bookroom and College Stores. 

4. “Ordinary” stamps instead of airmail and specials for my 
boy friend. 

5. Riding the “Goose” was not so much fun, so I walk to 
and from town. 

6. One visit to the beauty parlor a month instead of one 
a week. 

7. I am using my cosmetics carefully and wisely. 

8. When I wish for new clothes, I dig into my closet and 
find loads of things I had forgotten were there. 

9. And finally, all my friends and I have decided to send 
Christmas Cards instead of presents, ’cause it’s the thought 
that counts. 

So you see—all I really need is a hat to match my suit 
and gloves, and just a little cash for a ticket to New Orleans, 
Honest, Santa, if I don’t get to go to the National Convention 
next spring I think I'll just die!!! Won't you please help 
me just a little bit? 

Anxiously yours, 
JANE Major 
c/o Gymnasium 


Here Are Some Menu Hints 


Buy your fruit for breakfast at a fruit stand. 

Buy dinners rather than separate foods—it is less expensive, 

Good meals are inexpensive at cafeterias, but—don’t “let 
your eyes be bigger than your stomach.” 

And don’t eat between meals—it costs money!!! 


News from the + 
« Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny’s method in the treatment of in- 
fantile paralysis received the approval and endorsement of the 
American Medical Association and of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis during the past month. These methods 
have been demonstrated at General Hospital in Minneapolis 
under Sister (the title commonly given chief nurses by the 
English) Kenny’s personal direction for the past year, and 
have been closely observed by the medical profession. Since 
these methods differ so radically from those in general use 
for the past many years, all persons interested in the field of 
therapeutics will want to be familiar with the principles on 
which these methods are based, and with the types of treat- 
ment used. The following references on Sister Kenny’s work 
will be found interesting and instructive : 

Kenny, Elizabeth, The Treatment of Infantile Paralysis in 
Acute Stages. (St. Paul: Bruce Publishing Company, 1941). 

Cole, W. H., and M. E. Knapp, “The Kenny Treatment of 
Infantile Paralysis: A Preliminary Report,” Journal of Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 116:23 (June 7, 1941) ; reprinted in 
Physical Therapy Review, 21:5 (September-October, 1941). 

Mattox, Lois, “Sister Kenny vs. Infantile Paralysis,” The 
Reader’s Digest, December, 1941. 

The tenth annual conference of instructors of body mechanics 
and posture in the eastern area will be held this winter at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Several people 
unable to attend the conference last year obtained copies of 
the proceedings. It is to be hoped that similar reports will 
be available from this year’s conference. 

The proposed preconvention meeting of the Therapeutics 
Section at the National Convention in New Orleans is arous- 
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ing considerable interest throughout the country. What sub- 
jects would you most like to have discussed at the meeting? 
And who would you most like to have discuss them? One 
subject which has frequently been suggested is that of body 
mechanics and posture emphasis in the grade schools. Do 
you know of people who are stressing this phase of physical 
education on the elementary level—people who would be able 
and willing to contribute to our preconvention meeting? Send 
suggestions, and news items, to Loraine Frost at the State 
University of Iowa in Iowa City, or to Ellen Kelly at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


The University of Wisconsin Union Board presented the 
Humphrey-Weidman group November 18 and 19 at the Union 
Theatre. Mildred Kaeser, a former student at the University, 
who now has a studio in Madison, was presented at one of 
the Union Board Sunday concert series, December 14. The 
Ballet Russe danced December 17. Martha Graham, with her 
group, will dance at the Spring Festival. Her programs will 
be given in place of the yearly recital by Orchesis. Starting 
last year Orchesis will give a performance as part of the 
Spring Festival bi-ennially. Orchesis will give a lecture-dem- 
onstration at the Union Theatre February 15, and is to par- 
ticipate in a Greek play during the second semester. 

* 


Contributing their share to national defense is the Orchesis 
organization of the University of Minnesota under the direc- 
tion of Mary Virginia Gardner. The group recently per- 
formed for the soldiers at Fort Snelling and were enthusi- 
astically received. 

Their busy schedule has also included a lecture-demonstra- 
tion for new students during Freshmen Week; a program 
for a play day put on by the University of Minnesota W.A.A. 
for representatives of Twin City high schools; and a perform- 
ance before four hundred at the banquet of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association Convention at the St. Paul Athletic Club. 

On November 29 the University of North Carolina held 
an all-day Dance Conference under the direction of Elsie C. 
Earle. This was the second Dance Conference ever to be 
held in the state of North Carolina. 

Bessie Schoenberg and Elizabeth Waters were guest teach- 
ers. Miss Schoenberg taught a composition class; Miss 
Waters a technique class. During the afternoon there was 
a tea and a round-table discussion taking up various ques- 
tions dealing with “Dance in the College.” The Departments 
of Physical Education, Drama, and Music were represented 
on the panel by faculty and students from several North 
Carolina colleges. 

Six colleges accepted the invitation to participate in the 
Workshop Demonstration in the evening: St. Mary’s Junior 
College, Women’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Duke University, Virginia State Teachers College, Win- 
throp College, and the University of North Carolina. 


In addition to the colleges listed above many others sent 
representatives to the conference. 
The Louisiana State University Dance Group, directed by 
Ruth Price, prepared four dances to be presented at the State 
Teachers Convention in New Orleans, November 17. For 
Spacious Skies, a hymn of Thanksgiving, used the form of a 
cube, kept intact except for momentary breaking at certain 
phrases and immediately reforming. Radiation, an abstraction, 
used radiation as a principle of arrangement. The study. was 
composed in movements of radiation from a point of focus 
on the stage and at times from a focal point off stage. 
Insouciance was bright and saucy. Old Proverb was danced 
to a poem of the same title. 


The following news has come from Georgia State College 


‘for Women: 


“The Cotillion Club, a skill club in social dancing, in addi- 
tion to its regular activities this year, will present master 
lessons in the tango, the rumba, and fox-trot for all girls on 
the campus. 

“The Modern Dance Group will give a performance at 
Vespers on Sunday night before the Christmas holidays. The 
group will dance to two Psalms taken from the Bible. 

“Folk Club again will sponsor a Barn Dance this month. 
Last year over nine hundred students and faculty participated, 
and it proved to be one of the most talked about events.” 

George Bockman and the Adelphi Dance Theatre presented 
a debut series of three concerts December 7, 14, and 21, at the 
Humphrey-Weidman Studio Theatre in New York. Mr. 
Bockman appeared with several graduate members, as well 
as a group of twenty undergraduates in a varied program 
of dances. 

At Adelphi three courses in dance are given academic 
credit: History of Dance, Theory of Composition, and Pro- 
duction Analysis. 

The performing group of the Modern Dance Center of 
Minneapolis gave a performance for the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Cooperative League on November 29. Another program on 
“Seurce Material for Modern Dance” was given for the 
Faculty Club of the University of Minnesota on December 13. 
Vachel Lindsay’s The Congo, two dances called Medieval, a 
suite of court dances, and a group of dances for children were 
included. 

The girls’ dance trio of the Modern Dance Center, made 
up f girls of high school age, presented a modern dance 
demonstration before the children’s dance classes of the Em- 
manuel Cohen Center on November 19, repeated the program 
for mothers and friends of the children’s classes of the Modern 
Dance Center on November 29. 

The second Composition Seminar of the season was held on 
November 21, with Ruth Hatfield of Chicago as guest dancer. 

On November 8 Ted Shawn appeared as guest artist on the 
second program of the Westchester Dance Forum, directed 
by Steffi Nossen. Mr. Shawn lectured on “The Use of the 
Human Body as an Instrument of Expression.” Preceding 
the lecture the Steffi Nossen Dance Group, thirty junior and 
senior high school girls from Westchester County, partici- 
pated in a class taught by Mr. Shawn. On December 13, 
Ruth St. Denis and her Rhythmic Choir presented “Religion 
and the Dance,” on the series. 


Special Summer School June Ist 
to August 28th. Seven hours of 
instruction per day. Monthly or 
weekly rates. 


THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE 


We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 
from $1.00 up. 


Intensive all-year course. Faculty of ten master teachers, tuition fee reasonable. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please write for free catalog 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—James W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno 


Vice-President—Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, - 


Albuquerque 

Secy.-Treas.—Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe 

News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 


ARIZONA By Theo Neely 


At the annual teachers’ convention held this year in Phoenix, 
the State Physical Education Association held a luncheon meet- 
ing in the Hotel Westward Ho. Frank Williams, Chairman 
of the Association, presided. An election was held for the pur- 
pose of selecting Arizona’s representatives to the Southwest 
District meeting and to the National Convention. Those elec- 
ted were: Southwest District—Marjorie Entz, Mesa Union 
High School; Roland C. Caldwell, Phoenix Union High 
School; National—Ina Gittings, University of Arizona; Na- 
tional Membership Chairman, Frances Kane, Phoenix. The 
Association also voted to invite the Southwest District repre- 
sentatives to hold their meeting in Arizona in 1943. 

Yuma High School is this year stressing the recreational 
value of individual sports. In addition to having its own swim- 
ming pool, the school has archery and golf equipment, and 
many other activities are offered under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Rose, physical education director. 


CALIFORNIA. . . . . . . +. By Margaret King 


The Ninth Annual Football Carnival of the 10th District 
P.T.A., commonly known as the “Milk Bowl Game,” was 
held November 28 in the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum. 
Every cent realized by this Carnival, above actual operating 
expenses, was turned over to the 10th District of the P.T.A. 
organization for the continuance of its child welfare program. 

A bowling meeting was sponsored by the Recreation Section 
of the San Francisco Unit under the direction of Julius de 
Meyer, at the Lincoln Bowl, San Francisco. 

A year-round recreation program was made possible this 
year in Delano through the combined financial aid of the High 
School Board, Elementary School Board and the City Gov- 
ernment. 

The Recreation Committee of the Oakland Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation sponsors the following activities for teachers and their 
friends: badminton, bicycle riding, bowling, hiking, horseback 
riding, ice skating, lawn bowling, skiing, swimming, tennis, 
and golf. 

The San Diego Playground Department has just completed 
enlargements on eight city playgrounds to accommodate the 
great influx in population. 

The afterschool playground program of Bakersfield is being 
conducted as an activity closely coordinated with the school 
noon-recreation and physical education programs. Each week 
every playground is attempting to sponsor a special tourna- 
ment in individual games such as table tennis, paddle tennis, 
croquet, handball, tetherball, jackstones, hop scotch, and box 
tockey. 

Under the leadership of Edith D. Eliscu, Director of City 
Recreation, Riverside’s recreational facilities have been ex- 
panded and additional leadership has been provided to meet 
the needs of the great number of soldiers coming into River- 
side from Camp Haan and March Field. The City Auditorium 
and the School Administration building have been constantly 
in use. 

Meeting with the Tri-County Unit at the Y.W.C.A. in 
Riverside November 17, Edwin Trethaway, supervisor from 
Los Angeles, discussed the National Physical Fitness Program. 
Regarding changing emphasis in our programs to meet the 


needs of today, Mr. Trethaway said: “There will be mor 
stress placed on activities which develop (1) power a 
strength; (2) endurance; (3) skill—more bodily contact a 
tivities and more combative activities.” 

Under the direction of Frances Williams, students of Kem 
County High School have the opportunity to take part a 
noon activities which the school cannot afford to include in 
the regular physical education classes. Such activities inclyg 
badminton, table tennis, and dancing. _ 

Aiding in the Civilian Defense Program, the Girls’ Physical 
Education Department of the Salinas Union High School hy 
initiated a special series of First Aid Classes for all upper 
division girls who are interested. 

In response to a request of the P.T.A., the Girls’ Physicg 
Education Department of Puente High School is sponsoring 
a social dancing class for freshman and sophomore boys ang 
girls. 


NEVADA By Ruth Russelj 

The Western District of the Nevada Association of Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation held a short business meet. 
ing in November The following officers were elected: Pres. 
dent, Helene Starke, Reno High School; Vice-President, Ches. 
ter Scranton, University of Nevada; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ruth Russell, University of Nevada. Following the electiog 
of officers a discussion was held on ways and means of im- 
proving the standards of physical education in the schools of 
Nevada. 

“Triplets” volleyball proved very successful at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. Regular volleyball rules were used with 
the following exceptions: (1) only three players on each side; 
(2) the playing area is reduced to the size of a badminton 
court; (3) the ball may be hit any number of times as long 
as it is not hit more than twice in succession by the same 
person. 


NEW MEXICO By Birdie Bryan West 


Officers elected at the recent meeting of the New Mexico 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
were: President, George Petrolonus; Vice-President, Charles 
Renfro; Secretary, Ruth Nelson; Membership Chairman, Mary 
Alice Gale. 

The local Executive Committee for the Southwest Conven- 
tion to be held in Albuquerque this spring is: Harry Bliss, 
Demonstrations and Equipment; Roy Stamm, Publicity; Dr. 
S. P. Nanninga, Manager, Cooperative Committee; Dr. C. 
Keith Barnes, General Arrangements; Helen Chandler Ryan, 
Banquet; Birdie Bryan West, Exhibits; George White, Hos- 
pitality; F. M. Wilson, Registration. The above committee 
was appointed by Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves, Convention Manager 
and Vice-President of the Southwest District. 

The state high school track, golf, and tennis meets will be 
held on the University of New Mexico campus this spring. 


UTAH By Bernice Moss 


Eldon Brinley, now on leave of absence from Snow College, 
is enrolled in graduate work at New York University. He is 
also employed as a physical director at the largest Y.M.C.A. 
in New York City and is achieving success and recognition 
with his excellent basketball program for boys and men of 
various ages. 

Bernice Moss, state director of health, physical education 
and recreation, and Sherman “Pete” Couch of the University 
of Utah physical education faculty and coaching staff were 
enrolled at Stanford University for graduate study on Jan- 
uary 5. ‘Both of these people are on leaves of absence from 
their present positions. 

Delegates from the Utah State Agricultural College, Uni- 
versity of Utah, and Brigham Young University met at the 
B.Y.U. for their annual Women’s Athletic Association Con- 
vention on October 23 and 24. Many problems pertinent to 
the recreational and athletic programs for girls at the colleges 
were presented and discussed. Leona Holbrook, Beulah Smertz, 
and Margaret Goold were the faculty members who partici- 
pated in the conference. 
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Midwest District + 
+» Association News 


President—Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University 
Vice-President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University 

Past President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin 
Member-at-Large—Ross L. Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Editor—C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Schools, Milwaukee 


By Nellie B. Cochran 
The Illinois Physical Education Association, under the lead- 
ership of President Giauque, is continuing the committee proj- 
ects begun last year. A committee on constitutional revision 
is to be appointed and program commitees will be named to 
plan for the spring meeting in Chicago and to assist State 
Director Seaton in arranging the fall meeting at Urbana. 

The November meeting of the Physical Educators Club of 
Chicago was attended by 145 paid members and a number of 
school principals as guests. Director Pritzlaff, Professor 
Kranz, and five district superintendents spoke on the general 
theme of national defense. 

Carmen McFarland of the Central Branch of the Y.W.C.A. 
has an article in The Woman’s Press for November describing 
the very practical program in health education which is now 
in effect in the Chicago Y.W.C.A.’s. The program includes 
weekly counseling periods, weight normalizing classes, and a 
supper club which features lectures and discussions on nutrition. 

The Chicago Park District offers instruction in square danc- 
ing at 50 of its parks. Among the leaders who have devel- 
oped exhibition groups are Henry Graef and Maynard Maclain. 

James Smilgoff of Harrison High School has devised a 
game which he calls floor hockey which has characteristics of 
both ice and field hockey. Field hockey sticks well padded 
for safety are used, with a puck made of wood surrounded with 
foam rubber. 

Finadar Vytautas Beliajus, who has been teaching folk 
dancing classes in Chicago, will leave for Mexico soon after 
the first of the year where he will spend six weeks with 
Tarascan Indians for the purpose of learning native dances. 

George Phelan, of the Bryant elementary school in Chicago, 
is in training at Norfolk, Virginia. He expects to be one of 
Gene Tunney’s aides in the athletic department of the Navy. 

Byron Bozarth, formerly coach at Granite City, is now 
Director of Athletics at Chanute Field. 


INDIANA By Viola Bryson 


In an effort to assist the girls in the Home Economics 
Clothing classes concerning problems of posture in clothing, 
Marion Russell of Purdue University has recently been taking 
posture pictures of these students. She has also photographed 
many of the children in the Home Economics Nursery School 
so that the leaders of .this school may have the opportunity 
to try some remedial program for those children showing poor 
posture. 

A Basketball Rules Clinic for high school coaches, officials, 
principals, and sportswriters was held November 26 at Ball 
State Teachers College. The clinic was conducted by Orville 
Hooker, principal of Marion High School, and Paul B. Wil- 
liams, Head of the Department of Physical Education at Ball 
State Teachers College, in cooperation with the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association. 

Orlo Miller, who formerly taught at Technical High School 
in Indianapolis, and Robert Yoho of North Vernon have been 
added to the staff of the Indiana State Board of Health. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Indiana Student Health 
Association was held in Hurty Hall, Indianapolis, on Decem- 
ber 13. Dr. Harry P. Ross of Earlham College presided at 
the meetings. The addresses were: “What Part Should Col- 
lege Health Services Play in the Present National Emer- 
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gency?”, Robert E. Carrigan; “Syphilis,” Dr. Minor Miller; 
and “Certain Phases of Student Health as Seen Through the 
Director of the State Board of Health,” Dr. John W. Ferree. 
Representatives of various college health services discussed 
“New Phases of Work in Student Health Services Inaugu- 
rated in the Year 1940-41.” 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Intercollegiate Coaches 
Association was held in Indianapolis on December 12 and 13. 
A feature of the meeting was the basketball clinic. 


MICHIGAN By Roy J. McMurray 


At a meeting of the Subcommittee on Health Education 
held in Lansing, on December 5, the following committee on 
Health in Secondary Schools was appointed: Mabel Rugen, 
Ann Arbor, Chairman; Laurentine Collins, Detroit; Evelyn 
Ellingson, Lansing; Owen A. Emmons, Detroit; Charles A. 
Forsythe, Lansing; Georgia Hood, Marquette; Melita Hutzel, 
Lansing; Marian Kangas, Battle Creek; Margaret Koopman, 
Mt. Pleasant; K. J. McCristal, East Lansing; J. Cecil Parker, 
Lansing; V. K. Volk, Saginaw; Harold G. Webster, Detroit ; 
A. N. Zechiel, South Haven; Roy J. McMurray, Saginaw; 
G. Robert Koopman, Lansing, Secretary. 

The committee will meet again on January 15. 

The following purposes of the Committee were referred to: 

1. The collection of facts regarding the health needs of 
secondary school youth and the utilization of these facts to 
promote an interest in health education and to arouse sec- 
ondary school people to their responsibility in this area. Cer- 
tain factual materials are already available. 

2. The preparation of suggestions for using reports and 
bulletins already available for improving health education in 
secondary schools. 

3. The definition of the steps involved in developing a plan 
for bringing about more functional health education in sec- 
ondary schools. 

4. The collection of descriptive accounts of present good 
practices, and suggestions as to how other schools might 
profit by these experiences. The Secondary School Study 
has already collected some materials related to this problem. 

5. Suggested contributions of various high school personnel 
to health instruction. This should include specific things that 
can be done by homeroom teachers, guidance counselors, teach- 
ers of physical education, home economics, social studies, 
science, and others. 

Reserve these dates—March 27 and 28—for your state con- 
vention, to be held in Detroit. 


WISCONSIN By Beulah Drom 


The officers of the Wisconsin Association for Health and 
-Physical Education for this year are: President, Beulah 
Drom, Madison; President-elect, Dr. Robert Francis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Vice-President, Elizabeth Ludwig, Mil- 
waukee; Secretary, Ruth Palmer, Kenosha; Treasurer, Herbert 
Fisher, West Allis; Editor, George Driggett, Shorewood; 
Past-President, Frank O. Stangel, Milwaukee. 

In keeping with the 1942 slogan of the W.A.H.P.E., “More 
Service for Individual Needs,” two clinics were held in the 
state. The Milwaukee board of women officials sponsored a 
very interesting basketball clinic for girls on November 29 
at Milwaukee. The program consisted of rules discussion and 
interpretation, coaching techniques, and a demonstration game. 
Eileen Hammerberg, Janesville, and Ruby Greiling, Stevens 
Point State Teachers’ College, arranged a dance clinic at 
Stevens Point on December 6. 

Dr. Dorothy McDonald of the State Board of Health has 
just announced the printing of a new cumulative health record 
blank for use in the schools of the state. Excellent explana- 
tory bulletins are given to the teachers describing how each 
section of the blank is to be interpreted in obtaining a com- 
plete picture of the child’s health. 

The Wisconsin Committee of the Midwest District is plan- 
ning a large display of work “as it is being done in Wiscon- 
sin” for the Midwest convention to be held April 8-11 at 
the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee. F 
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Eastern District + 
« Association News 


President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania 

President-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Past President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University 

Vice-President (Health)—George W. Ayars, State Education 
Department, Dover, Delaware 

Vice-President (Phys. Ed.)—C. L. Brownell, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Vice-President (Rec.)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic Cay, N. J. 

Secy.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


The Eastern District Society Nominating Committee for 
1942 appointed by President William F. Meredith is as follows : 
Dr. Elizabeth Beall, Chairman, Wellesley College. 
Helen Clark, Arnold College. 
ae Lillian B. Davis, Department of Education, Baltimore, 
ueorge Dochat, Rutgers University. 
he Walter Kadel, Board of Public Education, Wilmington, 
el. 
Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Department of Public Schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Elizabeth McHose, Senior High School, Reading, Penna. 
Maurice O’Leary, Spalding High School, Rochester, N. H. 


Dr. Martin Rodgers, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brook- 
iva, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Isabel M. Chappell 


The Department of Health and Physical Education of Calvin 
Coolidge High School was hostess to the all-high school hockey 
playday for the high schools of the District on December 5. 
Six high schools each sent a team to play on the new hockey 
field at Coolidge. The ninety-one girls were later entertained 
at tea by their Coolidge hostesses. Catherine Wenchel of the 
hostess school was chairman of the playday. 

The District of Columbia Health and Physical Education 
Association held its annual dinner meeting at the Highlands 
Club on December 3. Dr. Lloyd Jones of Pennsylvania State 
College was the guest speaker for the evening. Caroline Nice 
of Friends Sidwell School, President of the Association, pre- 
sided and acted as toastmistress. The following officers were 
elected for the current year: Hardy Pearce, Acting Director 
of Health and Physical Education for the District of Columbia, 
President ; Gretchen Feiker, Holton Arms School, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. H. Meyers, George Washington University, Secre- 
tary; Katherine DeShazo, Elementary Supervisor, District 
Public Schools, Treasurer; Harry C. English, District Recrea- 
tion Department, Head of Men’s Section; Catherine Wenchel, 
Calvin Coolidge High School, Head of Women’s Section. 

The Washington Field Hockey Association sponsored the 
annual private school hockey tryouts on December 6 at Mount 
Vernon Seminary. The tryouts were followed by a luncheon 
in the Field House for the players, coaches, umpires, selection 
committee, and Athletic Association presidents. The honorary 
first and second teams were announced at the luncheon. 


VERMONT By Sherman P. Fogg 


The following officers have been elected to serve the Ver- 


mont State Association of Health and Physical Education for 
the coming year: President, Dr. Howard A. Prentice, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Vice-President, Richard Smith, High 
School, Middlebury; Secretary, Ellen Phelan, Lyndon Center ; 
Treasurer, Mildred Hallgren, Montpelier; State Editor, Rich- 
ard Smith. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation just published the fall newsletter in November under 


6? 


the direction of the Editor, R. L. Criswell, 44 Milling 
Avenue, Newark. The newsletter is a 44-page booklet Which 
includes, beside state news, many articles of general intereg 
to everyone in the field of health and physical education, 

Two large State Association meetings have been held this 
fall, one in Atlantic City on November 10 and one in Patersoy 
on December 12. Both meetings were well attended and the 
excellent programs enthusiastically received. President George 
W. Dochat of Rutgers University presided. 


NEW YORK 


In October the New York State Association for Heal 
Physical Education, and Recreation published the first issue 
of their news bulletin under the editorship of Caswell M. Miles 
of Delmar, New York. It is filled with timely material for th 
physical educator. 

The usual holiday convention of the state association was 
held this year December 29-31 in Syracuse. Arthur L, Hoy 
of Hamburg is the president. 

(Eprtor’s Note: State editors in all our states might profj 
by establishing an exchange of newsletters and news bulletins 
The fall issues from New Jersey and New York would make 
an excellent start.) 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary Isabel Caldwelj 


Daniel J. Kelly, Supervisor of Physical Education in Massa. 
chusetts, has recently been selected as Regional Representatiye 
for the First Civilian Defense Area, which consists of all the 
New England States. He is working with Dean James 
Landis, Regional Director of Civilian Defense in the Firg 
Corps Area. 

At the Executive Committee Meeting of the Association 
held on November 28, it was decided to section the state 
making the following areas: Cape, Bridgewater, Worcester, 
Connecticut, Berkshire, and Boston. Key people were selected 
to organize groups in each section. These section organization 
meetings are to take the place of the regular February meeting 
of tie Association. We hope the section meetings will reach 
a larger group of people in each area and promote the objec. 
tives of the Association, which are: (1) to awaken and pro 


mote a wide and intelligent interest in health, physical educa- § 


tion, and recreation; and (2) to advance the standards of 
teaching in these fields. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHos 


The Pennsylvania State Association will meet Thursday, 
April 30, from 4:00 to 6:00 p.M., during the convention of the 
Eastern District Society at Pittsburgh. The first part of the 
meeting will be in the form of a general session with an 
outstanding speaker. A business meeting and election of of 
ficers by the members of the State Association will follow. 

The Southeastern District Association, P.S.A.H.P.E.R., held 
its first meeting of the year at the new Junior High School, 
Bala-Cynwyd. On the program were Dr. Ben T. Bell, a 
orthopedic surgeon on the staff of the Bryn Mawr and Abington 
Hospitals, Katherine Rambo, Lower Merion Township High 
School, and Sue Schwartzlander, Supervisor of Corrective 
Work, Lower Merion Schools. i 

The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Northwestern District Association : 

President, Harry Sigel, Franklin; President-Elect, H. P. 
Way, Allegheny College; Vice-President, Alice Kelly, Corry; 
Secretary, Ruth Ghering, Titusville; Treasurer, Ruth Wellis, 
Oil City. 

The Philadelphia District Association held its winter meet- 
ing on December 6 in connection with the Conference of Higher 
Schools in Philadelphia. Ten speakers participated in a dis- 
cussion of the topic, “An Evaluation of the Health and Phy- 
sical Education Program in Philadelphia.” 


The Fifth Annual Basketball Clinic was held December 6 


at The Pennsylvania State College under the direction of 
Coach John Lawther. The Clinic featured talks and demon- 
strations by leading coaches of basketball and the climax was 
the game between Washington and Jefferson College and Penn 
State. 
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Southern District + 
» Association News 


President—Ethel J. Saxman, University, Alabama 
President-Elect—E. Benton Salt, Gainesville, Florida 

Past President—Lynn B. Sherrill, University, Louisiana 
Secy.-Treas.—M. E. Potter, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-President—Jeanie Pinckney, Austin, Texas 
Vice-President—Harlan G. Metcalf, Nashville, Tennessee 
Vice-President—Henry Dresser, University, Louisiana 
Member-at-Large—Oliver K. Cornwell, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Member-at-Large—Helen Corrubia, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
News Editor—Hazel A. Richardson, Denton, Texas 


. . By V. W. Lapp 
The sixth annual State Conference on School Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation was held in Birmingham, De- 
cember 1 and 2. The purpose of the meeting was to begin 
the preparation of source materials in the fields of school 
health, physical education, and recreation as a part of the 
present state-wide curriculum revision program. The meet- 
ing was under the direction of Jessie R. Garrison, State Super- 
visor of Physical and Health Education, and T. W. Smith, 
Assistant in Curriculum, State Department of Education, acted 
as advisor to the conference. Bulletins, which will be pre- 
pared in cooperation with the State Department of Education, 
were planned under committee chairmen in many areas. 


NS By Maurice Clay 

The fifth annual Arkansas Folk Dance Festival was held 
at the University of Arkansas on December 6. Seven colleges 
participated in this annual event: The College of the Ozarks, 
Henderson State Teachers, Hendrix, Arkansas A. & M., 
Arkansas State Teachers, Arkansas Polytechnic, and the 
University of Arkansas. University students, Cesar Loyola 
from Puerto Rico and Edda Zunego from Honduras, demon- 
strated the Bolero for banquet guests. 

The Arkansas Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation sponsored two section programs for the 
Arkansas Education Association Convention, November 5-6. 
Appearing on the programs were Mrs. Maudine Coleman, 
Ruth LaRue, R. V. Brawner, Mrs. Amy Mason, Ivan Grove, 
J. L. Ponder, and Margaret Templeton. 


FLORIDA By Elsie Douthett 

Officers of the Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Department of the Florida Education Association are: Presi- 
dent, Frank Philpott, St. Petersburg; President-Elect, Cath- 
erine Sample, Miami; Treasurer, Zollie Maynard, Lakeland; 
and Secretary, Joe Hall, Tallahassee. District directors are: 
Norman Olson, Kathleen Turner, Tomas Oliver, Paul DeLaney, 
and Nelson Irwin. 

The Florida State Women’s Physical Education and Sports 
Conference held the center of professional interest in the state 
on December 5 and 6 in Orlando. The purposes of the confer- 
ence were to -bring together the common interests of women 
physical education teachers, coaches, and recreation leaders, 
and to help promote the standards of the N.S.W.A. for inter- 
scholastic competition for girls. 


GEORGIA By J. Lewis Cook 

The Department of Health Education for Women of the 
University of Georgia sponsored a demonstration on “How to 
Watch Football” for an assembly program for freshman and 
sophomore women. Alex McCaskell, Athens High School 
coach, led the discussion and demonstrated plays with football 
players in uniform. 

The senior major class in Recreation Leadership at Georgia 
State College for Women is getting some real and practical 
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experience through assignments in planning and conducting 
special parties. The class has planned activities for N.Y.A., 
high school, and faculty groups; and they have assisted in a 
recreation demonstration and clinic for home economics 
teachers. 


KENTUCKY By Arnold Winkenhofer 


Margaret Scoggan, Halleck Hall, Louisville, is the new 
membership chairman of the Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association. 

A 30-minute program of physical education activities for 
the junior and senior high sthool level was presented before 
the morning session of the Northern Kentucky Education 
Association on November 9. The program, sponsored by the 
Section of Health and Physical Education, presented students 
from five different schools. 


OKLAHOMA By Valerie Colvin 


Oklahoma University was hostess for a Hockey Sports Day 
on November 20. Oklahoma College for Women, Central 
State College, Oklahoma A. and M. College, and the Uni- 
versity had representatives participating in the day’s activities. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College sponsored a short course in 
recreation for community leaders this fall, with thirty-two 
enthusiastic members enrolled. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 


Paul Hug of Martin Junior College is scheduled to address 
the West Tennessee Education Association on “Trends in 
Physical Education.” The Physical Education Department of 
Martin Junior College typifies the progressiveness of which 
Mr. Hug speaks. 

Corecreational activities, especially dual sports and folk 
dancing, are popular at the University of Chattanooga. The 
football boys are the most enthusiastic square dancers. Coed 
groups go into the mountains for the “real McCoy!” Grey 
Littleton of Chattanooga is the new instructor. for these activi- 
ties sponsored by the department of physical education. 


TEXAS By Jeanie M. Pinckney 

L. N. Douglass, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, is now 
President of the Texas Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Other officers elected at the Associa- 
tion’s annual convention held in Houston on November 21, 
1941, are as follows: Eva Hart, President-Elect; Donnie Cot- 
teral, Vice-President; and Gilbert Hermance, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, President of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
Director of the Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, went to New Orleans 
on November 16 to meet with the Louisiana State Committee 
as plans for the national convention were developed. On No- 
vember 11 Dr. Duggan addressed the Louisiana State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. From 
New Orleans, she went to Chicago where she served as the 
“key-noter” for the Seventh Annual Chicago Recreation Con- 
ference. 


The Outing Club of Mary Washington College has started 
its second year of existence with plans for a most interesting 
program. Daytime walks in the outskirts of Fredericksburg, 
trips to the Skyline Drive, hiking along a short portion of 
the Appalachian Trail, and supper hikes are included in the 
year’s program of activities. The club owes much of its success 
to the splendid cooperation of the National Park Service in 
making the facilities of the “Battlefield” Parks available. 

Mary Washington College was recently presented a tract 
of land located fifteen miles from the College as a gift from 
Mrs. W. P. Hamlet in memory of William P. Hamlet, formerly 
head of the Mathematics Department of the college. A camp 
site, to be used in connection with the recreation program of 
the College, is to be developed on the land. 
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The Children’s Party Book. Mary Breen. (New York: A: Sam 
Barnes and Company, 1941) 244 pages, $2.50. 3 
Complete plans, including games, favors, menus, and ajj 

necessary directions, for almost thirty parties for children 
from three to fourteen. This book should be a great help gal 
mothers and teachers planning parties for small groups gf 
children, and contains much helpful material that could also 
be used in school and playground party planning. 


New Books Received 


Creative Group Work on the Campus. Louise Price. (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941) 437 
pages, $3.25. 

A scholarly and comprehensive study of individual and 
group problems on college campuses, and on various sug- 
gested group work procedures. Specific examples are given 
from the author’s experiences at Stephens College and Stan- 
ford University. Emphasis is placed on the contributions of 
students, faculty, and administrators to the solution of these 
problems of social adjustment. 


Universal Military Training. Robert E. Summers and Hap 
rison B. Summers. (New York: H. W. Wilson Company 
1941) 280 pages, $1.25. _ 
A compilation of quotations and opinions on all phases gf 

this interesting question, with a comprehensive bibliography 


From Cretin to Genius. Dr. Serge Voronoff. (New York 
Alliance Book Corporation, 1941) 281 pages, $2.75. _ 
The well-known Russian scientist, whose experimentationaa 

’ with rejuvenation techniques has received wide publicity, writes 
here about genius—what makes it, why certain people arg 
versity Press, 1941) 154. pages, $2.00. geniuses, the relation of genius to intelligence and other per- 
The New York Academy of Medicine sponsors each year a sonal factors, and the mechanism of inspiration and creative 
series of lectures on medical subjects of interest to the lay activaty. 
public. Outstanding medical authorities have contributed to 
the 1941 series, discussing topics ranging from “The Promise 
of Endocrinology” to “Paracelsus in the Light of 400 Years.” 


The March of Medicine, 1941. New York Academy of Medi- 
cine Lectures to the Laity. (New York: Columbia Uni- 


Games and Dances. William A. Stecher and Grover W. 
Mueller. (Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Company, 1941) 
392 pages, $3.00. 

This revised edition of an old standby for the public school 
physical education teacher or recreation leader contains 2 
wealth of material on games, athletics, stunts, and dances for 
all ages. The activities are classified by overlapping age 
groups, and additional material is supplied on quiet games, 
achievement standards, track and field events, demonstration 
numbers, and complete organization for a rather elaborate 
pageant. 


Rhythmic Movement Study in Canon Form. Portia Mansfield. 
(New York: J. Fischer and Brothers, 1941) exercises 
and music, $1.00. 
This is Part One of Volume Six of Miss Mansfield’s well- 
known series of movement studies and carries on into canon 
i form the studies previously published. 


’ Swimming, Diving, and Water Sports. Ferd John Lipovetz. 
(Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1941) revised 
edition, 175 pages. 

A mimeographed handbook on the teaching and coaching 
of all phases of swimming and water sports, including water 
games, parties, and pageants. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
The Christmas Book. Marguerite Ickis. (New York: Na- Coca-Cola Co... 49 
tional Recreation Association, 1941) 71 pages, $0.50. Hood Rubber Co.. - - 45 
: Huntington Laboratories, Cover II 
A useful little handbook of Christmas songs, legends, dec- neg eg a ar 47 
oration and party suggestions, games, and gifts. Remember 47 
it now for your 1942 planning. Fred Medart Manufacturing Co......---+-+++++- 2 
Community Hygiene. Dean F. Smiley and Adrian G. Gould. 
(3rd ed.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941) 448 39 
pages, $2.50. Personal Products Corp... - 41 
one-volume edition (Personal and Community Hygiene), with : 

its companion volume, A College Textbook of Hygiene. The PUBLISHERS 
present volume emphasizes environmental health problems, and A. S. Barnes and Co... 
Lea and 39 


Chess. Genneth M. Grover and Thomas Wiswell. (New SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) 93 pages, $1.00. 


Arnold College Cover III 

As a counterbalance to the skill of the athlete, chess Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education... ..-. 49 

emphasizes a type of intellectual skill equally valuable for Chalif Normal School of Dance.........-+.-- cones 59 

purposes of relaxation. The book by Grover and Wiswell starts Panzer College ......-+--- btn eens Cover III 

with the first rudiments and leads the beginner by easy stages Sargent College of Boston University..-.-.------ 2 

to tournament play. Savage School for Physical Education. - --- - Cover III 

Simplified Nursing. Florence Dakin and Ella M. Thompson. Wellesley College......-2--2seeeeeeeeee Cover III 

— J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941) 

An up-to-date edition of a useful text and reference book Auditorium 

for practical nurses and others who are interested in home Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency. -.+--++-+++-+++- 


nursing procedures. 
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